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Gr” AKING awkward 

© angles out of the 
early Christmas morn- 
ing atmosphere! 


OW that low-on-luck feeling 

will peel off 42s mind when 

the happy-handout-happens 
Christmas morning; and, his keen 
eye sights the stage all set with the 
pound crystal glass humidor of Prince 
Albert tobacco gowned in the glories 
of a radiant holiday rainbow! Turkey 
takes to the tall timbers compared 
with the all-star-feast you spread so 
temptingly before his smokeappetite! 


%RINCE ALBERT, for Christ- 

mas, lands on a man’s tank-of- 
thanks like a spill-of-snow when the 
sleigh-bells are rusty from lack of 
jingles! P. A. as a man gift is the 
high-sign, the last word, the directest 
route to his comfort, his contentment, 
his smoke-happiness! It’s the touch- 
that-lifts-the-lid; that takes the awk- 
ward angles out of the evergreen-and- 


holly atmosphere and makes the 
whole family on both sides think and 
talk in one language! 


oe ar enjoy seeing him fuss 
his old jimmy pipe, all-brimful 
with Prince Albert! Or, getting his 
“rolling his own!”’ Never was such a 
delightful makin’s cigarette as P. A. 
supplies. He can smoke the limit 
with Prince Albert for it can’t bite his 
tongue or parch his throat! Our ex- 
clusive patented process fixes that! 
He’ll just want toget thirty-six-smoke- 
hours out of the legal twenty-four, 
that's all! 


_— his smokecup to overflow- 
‘Jing! Prince Albert is the glad- 
ift, the holiday-hunch that will hum 
im a smoke te-de, te-dum long, long 
after Christmasis but a merry memory! 

















RINCE ALBERT is 
also sold in hand- 
some pound and half 
pound tin humidors, in 
tidy red tins and in toppy 
red bags—wherever you 
buy tobacco. 
R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Cop: it 1919 b 
R. J. Repnotte Tobacco Co. 
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HOW POMP SAVED OUR CHRISTMAS 


THE ‘NO "COUNT YELLOW HOUND WHICH STRAYS INTO CAMP TURNS OUT 
TO/HAVE A NOSE AFTER ALL AND TAKES HIS PLACE AMONG THE IMMORTALS 


E wandered up to the door one day, 

and with a grunt of half apology 

and satisfaction dropped down. He 
had a sort of “I’ve come .to stay and ,to 
leave you never more expression. .. Yellow, 
gaunt and ungainly, he was a sorry speci- 
men of a hound, and but for the fact that 
there was no place to bid him begone to, 
he surely would have gotten the “right 
about.” We made him acquainted with a 
pan of cornmeal bread, which disappeared 
with a gulp and a half sigh at the quan- 
tity. 

“Henry,” said I, “what is it, and what 
are we going to do with it?” “Well,” 
said Henry, “it’s a dog, and a ‘no ‘count’ 
one at that; but let him stay and we’ll 
use him to catch hogs.” So we christened 
him Pomp, and let him stay. 

At this time Henry Carter and myself 
were living on a claim in Turnbull Ham- 
mock, Florida. We had put up quite a 
comfortable cabin and had trapped and 
hunted with varying success all winter. 

About a week before Christmas we 
made all preparations for an extended 
tour up country after otters, and we had 
decided to visit Bull Island, a place much 
talked of as a wonderful game country 
and but little visited, as it was decidedly 
difficult of access. 

The day before we started Henry took 
Pomp down to Titusville, where we went 
for provisions, and gave him away, for he 
had proved himself decidedly worthless 
as a hunting hound, and did not appear 
to know a deer track from a *possum’s. 

How well I remember the morning we 
started. Henry mounted on a little rat- 
tailed scrub pony of great endurance, his 
pommel hung with otter traps, frying 
pans, a Dutch oven and other jangling 
camp fixings, while tied on at his back 
was a sack of oats and blankets. I rode 
a gray pony of greater size, whose saddle 
was decorated with traps, bags of pro- 
visions and other necessaries. 

And all wes made merry by the mouth- 
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Ings of our hounds, We prided ourselves - 


on our dogs: Bragg, Sherman and Troop, 
cold trail deer hounds with the Birdsong 
strain strong.in their pedigree, and whose 
music was joy to a hunter’s soul, 

‘We rode straight across through. the 
pine woods to Aurantia Station, where we 
arranged to have another sack of oats left 
for us by the train from Sanford. From 
Aurantia Station we rode to Turkey 





Hammock and here we stopped for our 
noonday rest. The ride thus far had been 
through half-submerged pine woods and 
grass ponds, and the horses were already 
pretty tired, so we made good long stop, 
making coffee and enjoying several pipe- 
fuls before starting. However, we at last 
got under way, and, after another two 
hours’ ride through the worst sort of saw 
palmetto, we made camp for the night on 
the edge of a little hammock through 
which ran a sweet water branch. We 
gave the horses a good, generous feed of 


oats, put up our mosquito bars, cut a gooe 
supply of wood and made everything 
ready for the night, 


I proposed to: Henry that we take a look 
around the hammock for turkey and deer 
signs, but after an hour’s walk we didn’t 
find anything at all interesting, so re- 
turned, built up a fire and made a pone 
of bread and some coffee After dinner we 
lit our pipes and somehow got talking 
about Christmas .and what a great day it 
was for a good dinner, and I remember 
Henry’s remark: “We’ll have a big buck 
for our Christmas dinner up on Bull 
Island,” and then he crawled under his 
bar, and with a good-night left me sitting 
by the fire. 


ENRY CARTER was one of the best 
fellows in the world, a Georgian by 
birth and an enthusiastic sports- 
man, and our idea was, if the ground 
looked promising, to make a permanent 
camp up in this island country and trap 
it thoroughly through the winter. It was 
a glorious night, and as I sat by the fire 
I wondered if we were going to have good 
luck and if there were big bucks up there, 
and I got a little sleepy and nodded and— 
what was that? The full notes of a hound 
on the trail—coming nearer—“Henry,” I 
called, “get out of that, here comes a 
hound running—perhaps there’s a deer in 
front of him”’—and we ran out, guns in 
hands, ready for the fray, just as that 
mean, no ’count, yellow hound Pomp ran 
out into the moonlight and opened his 
mouth in one long howl of welcome. But 
he didn’t get it—Henry was mad at being 
waked up by that “low-born hound,” and 
our other dogs all met him with hair re 
versed and a series of threatening growls. 
Still Pomp didn’t mind, he crept up to the 
fire and fell asleep as one who has faith- 
fully attained his end. 
Next morning found us on the road 
again, and at night we made our fire on 
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the edge of the Blue Cyprus, across which 
lay our journey’s end. We didn’t dare 
tackle the passage at night, as it was 
nearly dark when we reached the edge, 
and though the chance of a good dry 
camp looked anything but inviting, we at 
last found dry ground enough around an 
old pine to sleep and make a fire on. 

The next day we made the attempt at 
the cyprus swamp, and finally rode out 
on to a good-sized pine island. But, oh, 
the vexations that lurked among those 
cypress trees! I remember once seeing 
Henry wedged in between two trees, his 
knees tangled up in the trap chains, one 
hand clutching the bag of oats which was 
just slipping off, and that restive steed of 
his receiving in fanciful word pictures a 
complete history of himself and ancestors. 
Well, we found a beautiful place to camp, 
high and dry, and soon had a “lean-io” 
up, wood cut and blankets spread, and in 
the afternoon of our arrival put out most 
of our otter traps. Never had we found 
so many signs, and on the morning of the 
follcwing day we put five big dog otter 
skins on our stretchers, Christmas was 
two days away. That day we jumped a 
deer and our hounds ran him out of hear- 
ing and did not come back—all but 
Pomp, he stuck to our horses’ heels. Next 
day, in the afternoon, the hounds re- 
turned, starved, lame and miserable. No 
more hunt in them. That night we 
supped, as usual, on a pone of cornbread 
and fried bacon. Henry wanted to know 
if I knew when Christmas was, and I 
told him yes, but we didn’t mention din- 
ner. We had fourteen otter skins 
stretched, and that made us feel pretty 
good, but you can’t eat otter, and we 
needed meat for the dogs, and we could 
not afford to feed them cornmeal bread; 
if we did we’d have to go back soon for 
more provisions. But up to Christmas 
morning we hadn’t killed a thing for 
meat, not a deer could we start—not 
even a quail could we find—not a coon 
put in an appearance. 

We didn’t say much on Christmas eve 
about dinner, the big buck, or anything 
else calculated to arouse the appetite. It 
was a forlorn outlook. 


N ‘ve: morning I wished Henry, A 


Merry Christmas, and we both 

threw what few scraps there were 
left from breakfast to the “good dogs,” 
abusing Pomp for coming along. As 
usual, Henry saddled up and started on 
the rounds of his traps. I started out 
with Pomp at my heels to get meat for 
cinner. Really I didn’t know what to do 
or which way to turn, the country seemed 
deserted, not a sign of life. Usually 
quail could be found, but we hadn’t seen 
a bird this trip. Riding listlessly along 
I took the direction of a small hammock 
where [ had seen some turkey scratches 
a few days before, the visions of past 
Christmas gobblers urging me on. For 
the first time that morning I noticed now 
that Pomp was running ahead of the 
herse, and really acted as though trying 
to pick up some cold trail. He appeared 


slowly working along, and once I heard 
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him grunt his peculiar note of satisfac- 
tion. I became‘ quite interested, for it 
might be a ’coon and that would be some- 
thing. I said nothing, but followed 
slowly on, as he picked out the trail 
across a small grass pond, but just as I 
rode out on the other side there stared 
me in the face, fresh on the soft sand, the 
biggest buck track I had ever seen. To 
say I was interested would be drawing 
it mild. My heart put in an extra thump, 
and the whole earth looked more: invit- 
ing, more like Christmas Day. 

But I can’t quicken your pulse with 
cold pen. and ink. You need the actual 
experience, the sight of that “sorry 
hound” ‘following: each capricious’ wind- 
ing of the big deer, as he had fed through 
the night before. “We followed the trail 
at least two miles to a small clump of 
palmetto trees, and here. I felt the end 
would come. Pomp was quickening 
his pace, and once or twice he had 
voiced his mind in a short exultant 
note, and I could see that he was 
sure of jumping his game. Hastily dis 
mounting I threw the - bridle over. the 
horse’s head, and holding it on my arm, 
faced the trees. Pomp was out of sight, 
but I heard once or twice his “voice so 
sweet,” and then the quick- sharp, hair- 
raising, incessant notes of heavenly mu- 
sic, and I knew the deer had jumped. 
With a rush he came out of the thicket, 
his head like a brush heap bouncing high 
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at every jump like an India-rubber ball. 
Holding well on his glistering shoulder, 
I saw at the report the fag come down, 
and on the next jump he stopped turning 
his head from side to side, until Pomp’s 
urgent music started him on. Jumping 
on the pony I sat ready for a ride to head 
him off, but there was no need. Trotting 
slowly, but majestically the big buck 
came straight to where I stood, and when 
within ten feet of the pony, staggered, 
fell and died. Pomp got to him about as 
soon as I did, and we both made merry 
over him; that no ’count hound coming 
in for his share, wondering, I suppose, at 
the new treatment he received, 


ELL, we got the buck to camp— 

‘ Pomp and I—and woke Henry up. 

He was a changed man, the smile 

froze on his face and stayed there all 
Christmas. Day.. We let no grass grow 
under our feet. Dinner was soon under 
way, and we sat down to the following 
menu: Fried backstraps of venison; roast 
ribs of venison; a beautiful pone of white 
bread, black coffee and hominy, And 
Pomp sat at dinner with us--to the ex- 
clusion of all other dogs. After a sooth- 
ing pipe, we felt at peace with all the 
world. Strange, but we were never out 
of meat again, and Pomp became our 
pride—but he never jumped a deer that 
I did not think of the old buck at Bull 
Island, and how he saved our Christmas, 


a3 a 


Ajnan oo wateoer APE 0. 


He came out of the thicket with a rush. 
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TRAPPING IN SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


SOME PERSONAL OBSERVATIONS AND EXPERIENCES WHILE FOLLOWING A TRAP 
b LINE FOR THE COMMON FUR BEARERS IN THE TUSCARORA VALLEY, DISTRICT 


OST trappers during the last sea- 
son experienced much keener com- 
petition than formerly. At least 

this was the case in that part of Pennsyl- 
vania where I trapped. Due to the ad- 
vance in prices of pelts, country men and 
boys in countless numbers and here and 
there even girls went after the fur bear- 
ers. 

Notwithstanding the fact that hundreds 
of trappers were serving the colors, it is 
the opinion of fur dealers that more peo- 
ple trapped during the season of 1918-19 
than ever before. 

It is-a significant fact, however, that 
even with this increase in the number of 
trappers, only the skunk collection seemed 
to equal that of former years, 

All others, particularly muskrat, mink, 
coon and red. fox were smaller and, as 
compared with five and ten years ago, 
showed a very marked decrease. 

With prices as they have been during 
the past two seasons it is probable, how- 
ever, that trapping is as profitable and 
perhaps more profitable than formerly, 
when the catch was larger. 

But it is more necessary now than ever 
before for the trapper to know his trade. 

The harder a district is trapped the 
scarcer and warier become the animals 
and consequently more skill is required 
of the trapper if he would succeed. 

The great majority of those who trap, 
the country boy, the farmer, and the out- 
doors man, do sO on a small scale near 
their homes. As a class they use very 
little science and obtain only mediocre re- 
sults. 

But in most districts where trapping is 
worth while one will find men who go at 
the things in real earnest. They are thor- 
oughly familiar with the game and fur- 
bearers in their section and depend on 
their catch of the latter for partial sup- 
port. 

These are the professional trappers of 
the more settled states, and it is to them 
we look for information as to the best 
methods of trapping in their respective 
sections, 

As the habits of animals vary under dif- 
ferent conditions so do the methods em- 
ployed for their capture. 

In the North, for instance, where food 
is scarce in the cold weather, bait sets are 
very successful. 

In the South food-is more plentiful at 
this season and blind sets are usually bet- 
ter. 

Mountain trapping is different from 
that of the plains; western from eastern, 
and that of the wilderness from that of 
the settled districts. 

Hardships to be encountered in the 
former are not met with in the latter, 
while many vexations and annoyances 

«hich go-to. hamper success are encoun- 





By T. MAC THRAITE. 
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John B, Miller, a veteran on the trail. 


tered much more frequently in civilized 
parts than in the wilderness. 

Take the trapper who has always 
worked in one district, put him in an- 
other where conditions are totally’ differ- 
ent, and he will probably, for a while at 
least, make a mighty poor showing. 

Every district should be thoroughly un- 
derstood to get good results. 

A beginner should try to get some good 
man to teach him. If he can go along 
with an experienced trapper on his trap 
line and see how he works during the 
different seasons and get him to explain 
the various sets and the seasons for using 
them and can get him to point out tracks 
and signs which are encountered, he will 
Jearn more in one seasn than years of in- 
dividual experience would teach him. But 
very few trappers would care to do this, 
and particularly so where competition is 
keen. 5 

It is deplorable, but nevertheless a fact, 
that trap thieving in many districts is one 
of the most serious handicaps to success 
that the trapper has: to encounter. For 
this reason he employs every precaution 
possible to keep the location of his line a 
secret. An inadvertent remark by his 
most intimate friend might ruin his sea- 
son’s prospects. 

It seems remarkable that such an fm- 
portant industry as trapping is not given 
the protection it has a right to command, 








I trust the day is not far-distant when 
trapping licenses will be required in ev- 
ery state. I should also like to see special 
laws made to protect the trapper. 

Licenses and just laws would place 
trapping on a staple basis. 

Present conditions, however, are what 
we have to consider. : 


ITH the idea in view of explain- 

ing conditions and trapping meth- 

ods used in a specific district I 
shall endeavor to give some personal ex- 
periences and observations while follow- 
ing a trap line during the past season in 
the Tuscarora Valley district in Southern 
Pe.nsylvania. . 

The state in this section is rolling and 
mountainous. The valleys are cultivated. 
The mountains and ridges are mostly cov- 
ered with second growth timber of consid- 
erable size. Small saw-mills are scattered 
throughout the district and cutting paper 
wood and making railroad ties constitute 
an important sourse of revenue. 

From an eastern standpoint game is 
plentiful. It consists of deer, rabbit, 
squirrel, turkey, pheasant and some 
quail. The fur bearers are red and gray 
fox (mostly the latter), skunk, coon, 
muskrat, mink with an occasional bay 
lynx, opossums up to two years ago were 
plentiful. The past two seasons they 
seemed to be very scarce for some reason. 

During the open season almost all the 
natives hunt. Besides, many non-resi- 
dent hunters came into the district. It is 
therefore inadvisable to put out the full 
line until the season is over. But many 
carefully placed sets, particularly blind 
sets, will not be observed and may be 
handled successfully while hunting is on. 
During this period the trapper, particu- 
larly if he is a stranger, can put in his 
spare time to good advantage prospecting 
and preparing locations for sets. I will 
give a word of advice to those who have 
not had such exr-rience: In going inte a 
strange district it is absolutely necessary 
to take along some sort of note or form of 
endorsement or introduction. If one does 
not he will almost invariably be regarded 
with suspicion, perhaps “sized up” as a 
game warden or some sort of an officer 
of the law. 

This was my experience, although I had 
a note of introduction to a prominent citl- 
zen. 

Game wardens are not usually popular 
and in some localities their lot is a de 
cidedly risky one. Southern Fultow 
County, for example, as attested to br 
the experience of the last two who en 
deavored to patrol that district too thor- © 
oughly. 

If a stranger, you “will probably get 
more information from the bors than any 
other source, There is a world of infom 
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The entrance to a splendid muskrat burrow was found under the bank about a foot 
beneath the surface of the water. 


mation you must get. You should know 
where most of the trapping is done and 
by whom; where the professionals, if 
there are any, are working; what luck 
they are having; what sort of men they 
are; who in the community, if any, you 
might expect to find hostile, etc., etc. 

If a trapper attends to his own busi- 
ness, however, and is courteous and civil, 
he will soon make friends and will usu- 
ally have little trouble anywhere. 


N almost every section one will find 
dstricta which are wild and unfre- 
quented, parts too far from the settle 

ments and farms to be trapped much by 
the amateurs. Such a district is Allens 
Valley between Sydney’s Knob and Tusca- 
rora mountain in Southern Pennsylvania. 


It was here I located my trap line. The 
valley, which is eight miles long by one 
te two wide, lies within a state forest re- 
serve of thousands of acres. There are 
no restrictions against trapping on this 
preserve, but no timber of any kind can 
be cut nor can one remain on same after 
sundewn without special permit. 

The valley is mostly densely timbered 
and a trout stream runs throughout its 
length. Numerous runs from the moun- 
tains on either side feed the stream. 

Signs of animal life are plentiful and 
probably the amateur would overestimate 
the amount of game, 

Deer, fox and turkey signs are encount- 
ered frequently and along the stream one 
will see signs of mink and coon, Also, 
along the runs will be seen tracks of the 
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latter as they follow them down from 
their dens in the rocks in search of food. 

Muskrat is not found in Allens Valley 
proper. However, to the west of the valley, 
where the stream runs through cultivated 
sections and in the mill pond they are 
quite plentiful but remarkably trap-shy. 
Of course mink signs are likely to be seen 
anywhere along the stream, as these little 
travellers cover such great distances. 

Skunk are found throughout the val- 
ley and are well distributed over the 
district generally. They have been 
trapped hard for years and their dens 
destroyed in reckless fashion but they 
still seem to hold their own. 

With the exception of the skunk all 

the common fur-bearers in this district 
seem to be well “educated.” It takes skill 
and patience to get satisfactory results. 
‘ I decided on Allens Valley because it 
had not been trapped for years, was too 
far away for boys to bother with and 
the preserve afforded protection for the 
wild creatures, 

As there were more runs from the 
mountain on the south side of the valley 
than the north and as the forest pre- 
serve lay mostly in that direction, I de- 
cided to lay my line so as to trap these 
runs going out and return along the 
stream. The circuit covered about ten 
miles, 

The muskrat district lay so close to 
habitation or the “boy zone” as I call it, 
that some sort of a deal was necessary in 
order to protect myself against the trap 
thief. This was found by forming a sort 
of partnership with the miller. This 
worked out well. He was very popular 
and influential in the district generally. 
Although both catches and traps could 
have been stolen the worst boys feared to 
try it. 

We only lost one trap during the entire 
season and seemed to “clean up” the rats 
completely in that section of the stream 
where we worked. 


NTIL snow fell I depended mostly 
on bait sets for: skunk. The first 
tracking snow, however, disclosed 


the location of several good dens. Hole 
sets and plug hole sets were made and 
added to the line. 

While prospecting I would prepare 
places for various sets particularly for 
mink and fox so as to let them become ac- 
customed to them before setting the traps. 

There is no close season for mink, 
muskrat, or skunk, at the present time, 
in Pennsylvania. (There are rumors, 
however, that changes in the laws are 
shortly to be made.) 

Coon is protected from January ist to 
September ist. 

Therefore, after the first of the year 
the trapper must alter his campaign to a 
considerable extent. 

Sets made exclusively for coon would 
have to be lifted and in their place more 
mink, fox and skunk sets made. 

In this district it pays to pay particular 
attention to skunk. The better grades 
seem to be greatly in the majority and 
bring more than foxes, unless one gets a 
red, which is rare as grays predominate. 
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In prospecting a district’ I wear cloth-) 
ing that-is.light.and easy.to workin and - 


carry nothing but my hunter’s ax for 
these first few days of strenuous walking 
and climbing usually go hard with me 


and there-is no use carrying unnecessary, 


weight. 


Like some. other unfortunates, I am : 


afflicted» with -a~- good’ “forgettery” » and 
sometimes am: infernally - absent-minded. 
A note book and pencil of convenient size 
to fit the: hip: pocket is therefore part of 
my regular equipment. 

As a reminder it is invaluable and-I use 
it to note signs, directions and -locations. 
I find it;does away almost entirely with 
any necessity for blazing, making marks, 
etc. : 

During the season I keep in this book.a 
complete list.of my sets, how. made, baits 
and catches made. 

The information. derived from these 
notes is almost invaluable. 

In placing my line I don’t attempt to 
hurry. By the time hunting. season is 
over many .sets will have been placed. 
For the: balance, the rate of eight.or ten 
a day satisfies.me,.in this sort of country. 
The “easy installment plan” has the ad- 
vantage of familiarizing one with his 
route as he goes along. 

Under separate heading I will try to 
explain the habits, tracks and signs of the 
several fur-bearers and the various bait, 
land and water sets found most successful 


for their capture. 
M are known as “bank rats,” that is, 
their method of housing is by 
burrowing into the bank from under the 
surface of the water, usually about a 
foot, and then up above water level so 
their living quarters will: be safe from 
inundation. These burrows sometimes 
run back from the stream twenty feet or 
more. 

It is the general impression that any- 
one can catch a muskrat. In many dis; 
tricts the only reason this is true is be- 
cause of their -gregarious nature. 
Throughout the past season the banks of 
our streams were literally strung with 
traps. 

Considering the great number of sets 
made, the relatively small percentage of 
rats caught shows conclusively that, here 
at least, they ‘were trap-shy, and much 
warier’ than commonly supposed to be. 

In fact, taking into consideration the 
number of both kinds of animals which 
frequent our streams and the number of 
sets made for each, the percentage of 
mink caught was-far greater than musk- 
rat. . 
I don’t wish to convey the impression 
that our muskrats are warier than the 
crafty mink. I only. wish to emphasize 
the fact that an “educated rat”. won’t 
walk into any old trap just because a 
piece of parsnip or apple is stuck on a 
stick above it. 

Those who trapped for mink used very 
special care in placing and making their 
sets. On, the contrary the muskrat sets 
gvere usually crude and poorly placed. 


MUSKRATS. 
USKRATS, as found in our streams, 
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The back creek*to which the muskrats 


Muskrats ‘become prime in.early spring 
and at: that season command ‘best prices. 
Winter pelts are next best and fall least 
valuable. Black: muskrats, of which we 
have a few here, bring a premium. 

Game-laws in some states prevent fall 
trapping altogether. This is an excellent 
idea because ‘the fall catch shows a large 
percentage of kits and small rats. 

The tracks and signs of this animal 
are familiar to-most country people but 
for the benefit of those who have not had 
the opportunity of studying them, I will 
describe the most common. 

Along’ the stream where the banks are 
muddy or’ sandy or in the snow one will 
see their tracks. 

The hind foot of this animal is two and 
three-quarters to three inches long from 
heel to tip of center toe and is: about* 








; ae eset : ; 
seemed to have migrated last spring. 


five times as large.as the front foot. 

The print of the hind foot shows five 
toes. The outer.ones are about five 
eighths .and the.center are about one 
inch long, well spread out; the distance 
between the outer ones.being.about two 
inches from tip to tip... A track picture of 
this animal working along a bank seems 
to be very irregular... The impressions of 
the hind feet will predominate. Being 
s0 much larger than those of the front 
they will obliterate many of.the-smaller 
impressions. Among these. tracks will be 
seen several lines made by the dragging 
tail.. The. track .of. a- -muskrat: walking 
straight along, however,.shows a regular 
stride of five to six inches. ,The impres- 
sion -of-both front and hind feet .will be 





(Continued on: page’ 672) 
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THE RIFLES OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


CONCERNING ‘A FINE COLLECTION OF OLD-TIME GUNS AND A MAN WHO 
USES THEM IN THE FIELD IN PREFERENCE TO THOSE OF MODERN MAKE 


By LIEUT. WARREN H. MILLER, U. 8S. N. R. 


HE romance of the Winning of the 
West revolves around the pioneer. 
his rifle, and his coonhound,—the 

Man, the Dog and the Weapon. By this 
doughty trio the land was cleared of sav- 
ages, so that the husbandman could come 
after in safety, and to them we owe this 
broad continent that is our heritage to- 
day. . Like a fine violin, or a fine axe, the 
rifle of that period is a poem of symmetry 
and beauty, and in fitness for the purpose 
for which it was used. One handles a 
Kentucky rifle with a feeling of reverence, 
for this was the weapon that gave us our 
country. Mingled with this reverence is 
sure to be a rifleman’s admiration for its 
perfection in form and workmanship, for, 
it is far more perfect than a casual glance 
would reveal. It differs in many points 
from the modern rifles which we have 
come to consider the last word in fire- 
arms, but in the essential, the great es- 
sential, of getting game it is a more 
perfect device than anything that we use 
now. 

This may seem a strong statement for 
a man who has known rifles and used 
them for years, but consider that our 
pioneer forebears lived by the game that 
they shot, and owed their personal safety 
to the accuracy and reliability of the rifle 
to keep hostile Redmen at bay, and you 
will readily see that such a weapon as 
they used had to be a survival of the fit- 
test, and embody perfection in every good 
point that a rifle should have. For the 
pioneer, his rifle should combine flat tra- 
jectory with cheap and easily carried am- 
munition, all of which (but the powder) 
could be homemade, and should have 
accuracy as great as that of any modern 
rifle, up to one hundred yards. Beyond 
that, the pioneer rarely had to aim, for he 
would be a poor woodsman indeed who 
could not get that close to his game, even 
if he could see that far in the woods. 

The sights must be hunter’s sights, 
something that would give the greatest 
visibility on the dim forms of game in the 
woods, and must be of a design that 
could not be broken, nor deranged, nor 
clogged up with dirt and needles when 
going through thick brush. The ammuni- 
tion must be cheap, for accuraty does 
not come by wishing for it but by assidu- 
ous practice, and rifle practice was one 
of the principal recreations of our pion- 
eers. It must also be light, as often they 
undertook long wilderness campaigns, 
when a fresh supply was out of the ques- 
tion, and even this replenishment often 
had to be done in the backwoods, where 
a bar of lead, 4 bullet mould and some 
beeswax served to cast a new supply of 
bullets. The pioneer’s rifle had to be easy 
to aim, and lie steady on the mark, for 
one had neither powder nor lead to lose 


on misses, and each shot had to count; 
wherefore the barrel was heavy, the heay- 
jest part of the rifle, with the balance 
was up near the end of the forestock. 
Such a weapon, weighing from nine to 
fifteen pounds, will lie as quiet as a solid 
bar of steel in one’s hands, with the sights 
hanging steadily on the mark. Finally, 
to take advantage of this property, the 
trigger was made double, the set trigger 
being pulled as the sights swung into line, 
and then, during that instant when they 
hung steady on the mark, a mere touch 
on the hair trigger released the load. 


With such a rifle you can shoot! 


In exchange for more shots and a 


a we have none of these things. 
greater range, our ammunition costs 


ten times as much; is four times as 
heavy; is impossible to replenish, once 
away from a gun store; our sights are a 
joke, meant principally for paper targets; 
our barrel has no stability and wabbles 
about like a cane; and the actions of our 
rifles are so complicated that there is 
little reliability in them, and a visit to the 
gunsmith’s necessary in case they do 
break. It’s a safe bet that the old-timer 
of 1840 would, if handed a modern rifle, 
be delighted with the toy for perhaps a 


- archer. 


week, after which he would begin to 
scratch his head about carrying two hun- 
dred rounds of its ammunition into the 
woods for the season, worry about what 
had become of all his good shooting, look 
askance at his empty pocketbook, and 
finally sneak back to his old Tryon or 
Krider,—and that would be the rifle he 
would take into the woods with him! 

I know at least one man who has done 
this very thing, in modern times, a man 
who really prefers the old-time muzzle 
loading rifle for his big game shooting. 
He is M. Ingo Simon, the French-English 
opera singer, famous in England as an 
Like most Englishmen he has a 
hobby, and, like most of them, he rides it 
thoroughly. His hobby is firearms, and 
his specialty is a collection of Kentucky 
and Pennsylvania hunting rifles. Unlike 
most collectors, who are content to keep 
the rifles in some gun cabinet, to be 
looked at only, M. Simon uses every rifle 
in his collection, of some thirty of them. 
They are all in first-class working order, 
just as they were when used by the 
original pioneers, who hunted and fought 
Indians with them. Deer and turkey 
rifles of the eastern states, percussion 
nippled, and with rather short thirty-two 
inch barrels; old Kentucky rifles of 1812, 
with flintlocks and long barrels that reach 
up to a tall man’s chin; buffalo guns of 
the ’60s; old Sharps—one and all, they 
shoot and shoot well. 

Naturally, I was intensely interested in 
all this, for the art of the old-time muzzle 
loader rifleman is nearly all forgotten 
nowadays, and I seized eagerly the oppor- 
tunity to put down in print the whole 
story of our pioneer’s weapon, and how it 


“was loaded and used. Simon and I went 


out for several matches together, on old 
Cape Ann, for he loves to spend an after- 
noon with one of his old rifles, firing at 
a bobbing Stero alcohol can adrift on the 
waves. That is not an easy mark to hit, 
for it is small, 214 inches in diameter, 
and it bobs exasperatingly up and down 
on the waves. But we hit it, time and 
again, at ranges from forty to eighty 
yards, and once I sunk one more than 
100 yards off that was getting away down 
the tide. 

One of Simon’s pets, a Tryon .48 calibre 
of 1860 will do to describe, as a type of 
the lot. It weighs nine pounds, has a 31% 
inch barrel and a curly maple stock, 
stained dark, and oil polished. The stock 
length is 14 inch, drop 3% inch, 1% inch 
at comb. Like all of them, the rifle has 
two triggers, the rear one a set trigger 
which is pulled just before firing, and the 
forward one a hair trigger, which just 
needs a touch of the finger at the right mo- 
ment. The butt-plate is a poem, with a 
beautiful swallow-wing curve, made ta 








‘exactly fit the snoulder, not just a half 
round as in modern “Swiss” butts, not 
at all bald flat, as with many of our mili- 
tary rifles and their sporting copies. In 
the stock is a patch pocket of chased 
steel, the cover 154 inches wide by 4% 
inches long, holding two hundred round 
patches of waxed linen, very tough and 
thin, and about -% inch diameter. On the 
inside of the stock is a cheek piece 5 
inches long, 2% inches from the butt and 
thinning away to the fang, which tang has 
no pistol grip but is well checked. The 
breech block screws into the end of the 
barrel, and carries a percussion nipple 
and a square projection on its rear end, 
which fits into a recess in the stock, of 
plate steel. Two lugs, on the under side 
of the barrel, are engaged by rectangular 
German silver bars passing through 
mountings in the fore end, which can be 
pushed out by the thumbnail so that the 
rifle can be dismounted as quickly as one 
takes down a breech loading shot gun. 
The ramrod is of hickory, 31% inches 
long, and is tapered from the top end to 
about 3-16 inch diameter at the lower end, 
where it terminates in a steel screw 
socket, which carries a worm. for swab- 
bing out the barrel, The rod is stained 
dark red and polished, and is shod at the 
big end with a collar of German silver. 
| The rifle shoots 65-round balls to the 
pound, and uses 1% drams of powder per 
charge. We set out with two of these old 
rifles, almost identical in design, the 
Tryon, and a Krider. Simon carried a 
small, flat, white powder horn, with a 
snap measure and brass base. It held 
about forty charges of powder. To load, 
after the powder charge is poured in, the 
butt of the rifle is rested across one’s moc- 
casin to keep it from being scratched and 
soiled, and a patch is taken out of the 
butt pocket and centered over the muzzle, 
The round ball is next put in place, with 
the casting tit facing up. It is then 
started down the bore with ,a small 
wooden bullet starter, a short stick of 
black walnut, with a round ball at the 
upper end to take the blow of one’s palm. 
The bullet can, of course, be started with 
the ramrod, brit it is rather more awk- 
ward. After driving in with the starter, 
the ramrod comes into play and the bul- 
let is forced down with one stroke, or else 
with a series of shoves if the rifleman is 
not strong enough, and then the bullet is 
driven home on the powder. When the 
ramrod bounces out an inch or so, it is 
home, and this generally occurs at the 
third blow. Do not seat too hard, lest 
you flatten the bullet. A percussion cap 
is then put on, and the rifle is ready. 


ATURALLY I concluded from the 

performance of such rifles as our 

modern .44 calibre and .32-20 black 
powder, with their 314-inch mid-range rise 
at 100 yards, that the trajectory of the 
Kentucky rifle would have a high mid- 
range elevation. Such is not the case. 
Testing it out with a rest, I found that 
the rifle hit where held at virtually all 
ranges up to 100 yards. At 50 it made a 


14-inch group, the shots being one above 
the other in a vertical line, due to slight 
_ variations in drawing the sights. The 
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Comrades three. 


reason for this flat trajectory is the large 
charge of powder, 1% drams, driving a 
round bullet of about 120 grains. Simon 
has made 3%4-inch groups, frequently, at 
100 yards with Krider, Tryon, Derringer 
and Piper rifles alike. 

The sights of the old-timer consist of a 
hard brass, long, whaleback, front sight, 
mounted on a movable slot, and a steel 
V-notch bar sight, placed well forward 
on’ the barrel sixteen inches from the 
eye. The focus of both sights and the 
mark are remarkably clear, and the rifle 
hits were held when the point of the front 
sight cone is level with the bar of the V. 
The rear end of. the front sight slants 
back, so as to reflect overhead light back 
into the eye, and a bright bead shows at 
the top of its cone. It does not shoot off 
the light, but it does show one side of the 
cone dark and the other light, in cross 
sunlight, which is apt to fool the begin- 
ner. Naturally the personal equation of 
such a sight is high, one man shooting 
low and the other high with the same 
holding, but it gives very fine definition 
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on dim marks, such as game or a small, 
weathered block of driftwood, set up on 
a rusty bar sticking up out of a wreck, 
which was one of our marks. A worse 
sight, for a white paper target with a 
black bull, could hardly be imagined. A 
faint luminosity seems to edge the front 
sight, making it stand out sharp on dim 
marks, but when held on white paper, 
even at thirty-five yards, the mirage was 
so strong that the bull seemed to roll ° 
over the sight, and again it would disap- 
pear altogether in a swirl of air current 
through which one could not see. This 
was in rest shooting, when the sights 
hung perfectly still under the bull and 
it seemed to move. But, for game it made 
a fine sight combination, and a mark like 
a bobbing tin can on the waves could be 
picked up quickly and showed well. I. 
personally. found I did best when I held 
well under and fired as the can slid down 
a wave onto the sights. 

After each shot Monsieur:Simon swab- 
bed out the barrel with a rag on a worm, 
which he kept in his pocket and screwed 
into the small end of the ramrod when 
used. We had several pleasant after- 
noons shooting a match with the old 
rifles, more fun and far less expensive 
than a like holiday with the modern rifle, 
for there was time between hits, when 
loading, in which to chat and yarn over 
hunting experiences, and, once loaded, 
you were careful to do your very best with 
the one shot that you had at command. 
And, a finer shooting, more accurate tool 
I never used on a mark, than these prod- 
ucts of the gunsmiths of the great game 
hunting epoch of our country. 

After the match, the rifles were taken 
home and cleaned. This was no longer a 
process than one would take with a 
breech loader. In a few moments the bar- 
rel was off, simply pushing out the hold- 
ing bolts under the barrel in the fore 
end. A can was filled with hot water, and 
the barrel set in it, nipple end down. A 
rag on a Cleaning rod made a sort of pump 
plunger when run down the barrel, and, 
after a few vigorous strokes, black clouds 
of water shot out of the nipple. The bar- 





The tenis of the ploneer—ritte, pistol, and powder horn, 








rel wag then lifted out of the can and the 
rod shoved down for a final time, when a 
squirt of water, eight feet long, shot out 
of the nipple. The old frontiersmen must 
have had plenty of horsepiay with those 
nipples when cleaning their rifles for they 
make a fine hose nozzle! The hot barrel 
then dries out, and a thin film of oil is 
run down the rifling with a swab on the 
cleaning rod, and the rifle is ready to put 


away. 
M. here and in India with his muz- 
zle loaders. In Nova Scotia he 
went on two trips, getting his caribou 
both times with a single shot from the 
Tryon .43 at 80 yar7- and, in India black 
buck, sambur and other Asian game have 
come to bag, to the sharp bark of our 
American frontiersman’s rifle in his 
hands, 

Among the gunsmith’s of that period 
may be mentioned Tryon, Krider, Der- 
ringer, Piper and Goulcher of Philadel- 
phia; Lewis, the famous barrel maker of 
Troy, N.-Y.; Geo..O. Leonard of Keen, 
N. H., who speciialized on the target bar- 

' rels; the great: Western Gun Works of 
Pittsburgh, established in 1860 and still 
making muzzle loading rifles of the old 
school, and Hawkins of St. Louis, the 
best-known. rifle-smith of: the old West, 
Josh Goulcher, of Philadelphia, later es- 
tablished the firm of Goulcher & Buitler, 
who made the first percussion cap rifle 
taken West by Kit Carson. 

The workmanship of them all is superb, 
eo that the purchaser of any rifle bearing 
the names of any of these old gunsmiths 
will find that he has a great shooting 
weapon in hand. The barrels were all 
made here, the locks at first came from 
England, and later were made here also. 
The majority of these locks are with for- 
ward plate, in preference to tang plate, 
with the spring facing backwards, no 
doubt to give more strength in the tang. 
The stocks were all heavily ornamented, 
with inset brass deer, turkeys and orna- 
mental figures, and the butt plate strap 
came up over comb and heel for a con- 
siderable distance, beside which the steel 
ornamentation of the patch pocket covered 
a large part of the outer side of the stock, 
while the cheek piece filled the inner. 
As the heel was very narrow, from 4” 
to 45g”, and the drop ‘very sharp, never 
much less than 3% inches, the old stocks 
had a quaintness all their own, and gave 
the gunsmith considerable latitude in 
which to spread himself in the matter 
of ornamentation. 

Of the long Kentucky rifles, M. Simon 
has two examples in his collection, both 
accurate-shooting nail drivers. The first 
is a flint lock, .43 calibre, with 44 inch 
barrel, weighing twelve pounds. The 
eharge explodes a noticeable interval after 
the flint has set fire to the priming in the 
pan, and the report is a long “Sh-h-hong!”’ 
requiring holding on the mark while the 
piece is firing, but its penetration is 
greater than that of the later percussion 
rifles with short barrels, which is some 
two inches in hard oak. The sights are 

, Meat front and notched bar rear, the latter 


SIMON has shot big game both 


‘ “ , +f 


set 1914 inches from the eye, so that the 
definition of rear notch, bead, and mark 
are all'good. Holding one’s arm well out 
on the loug barrel, eve we puny moderns 
can manage io hold well on a mark and 
make good scores. The drop of. this 
rifle’s stock is 4” at heel and 2” at comb, 
and the stock length 13% inches. 

The other Kentucky rifle is a “pea” 
rifle, .84 bore, weighing twelve pounds. 
It was originally as tall as the other, 5 
ft. 2”, but about six inches had been sawed 
off the barrel. The rear sight is sct 

3%. inches from the eye, and is the usual 
bar notch, with leaf front, very long and 
low, not over a sixteenth inch: high. The 
heel of this rifie is only 4 inches wide, 
and it has the usual deep drop of the 
early guns. Both of these Kentucky rifles 
date around 1812. 

The Mississippi Rifle came in later, the 
Tryon example in Simon’s collection dat- 
ing 1844. The pioneers had now crossed 
the. Mississippi, and were mounted. on 


ponies as they ranged the prairies, and a 
short, -heavy-hitting- rifle with , shoulder 
sling-strap was wanted.. This Tryon is of 
.50 calibre, shooting.a half ounce bullet, 
and has a 30-inch barrel, with. military 
musket hammer and percussion cap, and 


the rear sight is set only 10” forward from 
the eye, evidently a. regulution army 
scheme, on regulation musket barrel, with 
no thought of what is required in good 
definition in the rear notch. 

Another interésting rifle is the imme- 
diate successor of the Mississippi rifle, the 
Whitney, .51 calibre, used extensively all 
over the West in the early days. It shot 
a Minié ball, conical, with expanding 
base, and had a Government laddcr rear 
sight with point: blank a hundred yar?s 
when the sight lay flat, and a maximum 
range of 909 yards when the notch was 
raised to the top of the ladder. “The 
Whitney was the first rifle to be made 
with interchangeable parts. 

Next in chronological order in the col- 
lection is the Sharps buffalo rifie. This 
was exceedingly Ireavy, 17 Ibs., and was 
carried to the hunting grounds on a led 
pony. It is skert an] stock, with flat 
military butt plate and 31-inch barrel, 
treech loading, shooting the lonz, heavy 
.45-110-500 cartridge with paper patch 
bullet. The breech drops down in deep 
grooves by the ‘pull of the trigger guard 
lever, much like a modern single-shot 
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Winchester, but the hammer; instead of 
being centered behind the firing pin, is 
a huge, musket type affair, mounted; on 
the right side and striking:a rolling firing 
pin in the breech block, which tumbles 
forward under the blow, its firing pin 
jutting out through a hole in the breech 
block behind the primer. The front sight 
is a plain leaf; ‘the rear a tang peep on 
a long ladder, sighted up to a thousand 
yards. The drop of the stock is 34 
inches; length, 1314;—short, for prone 
firing. The buffalo hunter, according to 
Bufialo Jones, lay in concealment before 
a herd with his Sharps and half a ton 
of the long, powerful cartridges, and 
picked off the leading cow to right and 
left of the herd, keeping them milling 
uncertainly all day long, until the entire 
herd was exterminated. .No wouder the 
Indians went on the war path! The only 
trouble is that they did not succeed in 
scalping all of these old hunters, until 
the Government had time to appreciate 
all that the country has lost in its im- 
mense herds of bison. I am glad, how- 
ever, to have been able to describe here 
the Sharps rifle, for it played its part in 
our history, and is fast becoming but a 
name to the prescut generation of sports- 
men, 


MONG curious old-time rifles, two by 

Josh Goulcher in M. Simon’s col- 

lection will bear a brief description. 
The first is an over-and-under gun, date 
about 1840, both barrels .45 calibre, one 
rifled and the other smooth bore. It was 
undoubtedly used for bear, for it gave 
two shots quick. The barrels are 30” 
long, and revolved at the base by. a hair- 
line fit against the steel face of the front 
of the tang. A side catch locks either bar- 
rel in position when it comes uppermost, 
and both barrels have percussion nipples, 
cven the upside down one holding its 
nipple because of the tight fit of the cap. 
To use the second barrel takes about a 
second to re-cock, spring the catch, and 
turn the under barrel uppermost. We 
reasoncd that the hunter used the rifled 
barrel for long range, and the smooth one 
for close up, after the bear had charged. 
Or, one would be used for deer and. the 
smooth bore for potting grouse, as at 
that date they were as unafraid of man as 
they are, even now, in parts of the Rock- 
ies, and wovld sit in a tree, looking at 
him and waiting to be shot. 


The other rifit is a Josh Goulcher tar 
met rifle, for old-time turkey head shoots, 
It is-a flint lock, weighing 15 Ibs., with 
heavy octazonal barrel-1% inches thick 
end 32” long. It is .38 calibre, and both 
front and rear sights are mgunted in 
long steel tubes, about half inch in 
diameter by about three inches long. 
Inside the rear tube is a peep sight, and 
in the front a fine, pinhead sight, both 
ef which give fine definition in all lights. 
The regvlor open hunting sights are un- 
der the tubes and can be used in place of 
them by simply sighting under the tubes. 
This rifle shoots very accurately at 100 
yards, and, like all flint locks, is slow in. 


(Continued on page 672), 
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A BIG GAME HUNT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


THE RECORD OF A TRIP INTO THE SILENT LAND OF THE MOOSE AT THE TIME 
OF THE YEARS’ DECLINE WHERE MANY INTERSTING THINGS ARE OBSERVED 


By E. L. POP. 


FTER a twenty-four hour trip from 
A Boston, I met my guide, Robert 

Craig, of Zionville, at Taymouth 
Station, eighteen miles from Frederick- 
ton and on a two-horse wagon holding 
our supplies, we rode five miles to his 
house. 

The next morning the supplies were 
taken six miles.to one of the camps in the 
Cain’s river, south branch section, 
abounding in plains of many sizes, also 
medium and heavy growth. As there 
were but two of us, we selected a small 
log camp, pleasantly situated near a 
brook. 

We started through the silent forest 
each morning before daylight, ate our 
lunches beside noonday fires and returned 
after darkness, the last quite enjoyable, 
when the brilliant moon, reflecting on 
the snow, made it surprisingly light. 

Of moose we saw twelve bulls, eight 
cows and three calves, and of deer fifteen 
bucks and eight does, or over nine tons, 
live weight, As the law for the first time 
forbade the killing of caribou we did not 
go to the camps near the plains on which 
they roam. Nine bull moose and eight 
bucks were close enough to afford fair 
shots. 

Spirited action began, when I fired at 
my first buck on high ground, one hun- 
dred and fifty yards across a valley. 
Away he went, while we slid down one 
hundred feet, then scrambled up the 
steep bank and ran a quarter of a mile 
to the brink of the main valley. We had 
no time to admire the mile-long view to 
the right of the river, sparkling far be- 
low us in the bright sunlight, so wheeled 
and dashed along the edge, until beyond a 
growth that had obscured our view. Two 
hundred and fifty yards across, the buck 
leisurely climbing the opposite side, ap- 
peared just then above the line of the 
tops of the trees in the valley. 

Three quick shots made him dance 
about but at the fourth he turned a great 
somersault far down the slope, landing 
on his back dead and sliding on the snow 
crust until’a hind leg caught in a small 
tree. It was a,long job to pick our way 
down the steep rough. slope, cross the 
river on a seventy-foot slippery log and 
lower him to the valley bottom. He was 
quite large, weighing probably two hun- 
dred and forty on the hoof. 

After dressing him, a fast three-mile 
walk completed a busy day. We had an- 
other task a few days later, when we took 
the buck across the river which had 
frozen just in time and then hauled him 
to the top ready for the sled. We walked 
two hundred and seventy-six miles in 
twenty-six days, or ten and one-half a day. 

Covering so much ground in a well- 
stocked game section, was bound to bring 
good results, but, a sportsman who fin- 





ished his trip with the guide, just before 
I began mine, walked short distances, yet 
got a moose, two deer and a bear and the 
year before got the same amount plus 
another bear. 


E started.on a buck track at eight 
o’clock one morning and wound 
across the great plains, down into 

valleys, up the steep sides, for deer and 
moose are fond of climbing, and into the 

retty ridges of conifers and hardwoods, 
many of the latter being of great size. A 


big cow moose lying in full view did not 
see us, owing to a small, snow-laden 
branch across her eyes. Her great jaw 
moved as she chewed her cud, until I had 
crept closely, with camera ready. She 
looked formidable as she took a couple 
of steps towards me, onto a little rise, her 
neck upstretched and the tips of her 
“windmill” ears, about eight feet above 
the ground. 

I had given my rifle to the guide, who 
finally said, “Don’t go any nearer.” I 
took two snaps before she trotted away. 
When we resumed the buck track, we 
were surprised to see a calf moose jump 
to its feet and disappear. This is the 
only time I have seen a calf fail to keep 
close to its mother; on one occasion, a 
little one was pressing against the side of 
the cow so persistently that the latter wag 
compelled to go very slowly. 

As the buck track led us to the river, 
in the valley, Bob removed his socks and 
took me across on his back. After a stiff 
climb, we entered the big growth and 
three hours from our start on the trail, 
we came upon a big buck hooking bushes. 
As he swung sideways to resume his wan- 
derings, I fired as soon as his neck ap- 
peared, instead of waiting for his broader 
shoulder and only caused him the loss of 
a bunch of hair and one drop of blood 
from the top of his neck. 


NE afternoon, we came upon a bull 
moose in a@ swamp, carpeted so 
thickly with moss, that we made 

no noise. He did not go far, as the sec- 
ond shot sent him lifeless to the ground, 


(Continued on page 685) 
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ON AN ELK HUNT IN THE OLYMPICS 


INTO: A WONDERLAND OF THE NORTHWEST BEFORE. IT WAS) IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FOREST RESERVE AND UNCLE. SAM SAID. FORBEAR. 


ROM. boyhood I have been an ardent 
sportsman and: have had:many red- 
letter, days with rod and gun. My 

enthusiasm in this direction has led me 
to etidure many hardships, but the tough- 
est tinie I ever had was in the fall of ’91, 
when hunting elk in the Olympic moun- 
tains,- in. the State of Washington. 

On the 15th of September of that year, 
in company with R. M. Swartout, of Hart- 
wick Seminary, N. Y.; and'Geo W. Driver, 
of South Prairie,. Washington, I left Ta- 
coma, by ‘steamer, and 30 hours later 
landed at’ Port: Orescent, on the straits of 
Juan De Fuca. We had: arranged for 
transportation, to Lake Crescent, 6 miles 
inland, where :we lingered for a day, lured 
by thé magnificent trout fishing. We then 
pushed on to'our —:permanent:camp at the 
hot sulphur springs, at the head of. the 
Solduc’ river.. ‘We: were transported to 
the head of the lake, 9 miles, by a small 
steam launch. Here we were met by our 
guide, Charles S. Jones, who was pro- 
vided with. packhorses -to carry our camp 
outfit to the springs, 17 miles distant, 
while we had to walk. 

It began to rain almost immediately on 
our arrival and kept up for three days 
and nights. About 12 o’clock the third 
night of. the storm we were awakened by 
a rush of water through our tent, flood- 
ing everything. The rest of the night we 
put in standing under a big sycamore- 
tree, but we had gotten used to being wet 
and scarcely felt comfortable unless our 
clothing .was sticking to us like porous 
plasters. 

It was.too wet to. hunt, so we put in 
our time bathing in the hot springs, cook- 
ing, lingering around the camp-fire or 
fishing for trout in the Solduc. We kept 
our larder well supplied, for trout were 
there in schools and eager for the fly. We 
were followed into the mountains by our 
friends, Mr. BE. A. Spaulding, of Tacoma, 
and Mr. C. H. Kingsbury, of Rochester, 
N. Y., elk-hunters like ourselves, 


They reached our camp safe and on 
Monday, September 29th, our entire 
party, with the guide, started out for our 
first real hunt. The result was a fine 
bull elk, which was started by Spaulding 
and killed by Kingsbury, 6 miles from 
the. springs.. The following day Jones 
and I were passing near where the elk 
had been killed; when Jones’ dog treed 
a bear that had been feeding on the car- 
cass of the elk.. I terminated his career 
by putting a ball through his heart. He 
came plumping to the ground and was 
soon relieved of his skin and choicest 
cuts. 

Swartout and I had made pretty thor- 
ough search for game through all the ra- 
vines within a radius of 5 or 6 miles of 
camp, except the Valley of Veuve creek. 
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We had one day climbed a high.peak.and 
from its crest had discovered some grassy 
parks at the head of this creek. A few 
days later we determined te see what we 
could find in them, for they promised 
well for elk. 

We concluded to dispense with our 
guide, as he seemed more anxious to dis- 
suade than to go with us. We had pro- 
ceeded up the creek valley barely 20 min- 
utes when we got into a well-traveled 
elk trail and struck fresh signs by the 
score. 

Delighted beyond measure, we quick- 
ened our pace, for we had a good open 
trail, and silently but swiftly forged 
ahead. 

We quickly covered several miles, the 
signs showing we were fast coming up 
with the herd, when, on rounding a sharp 
bend in the creek, we suddenly came upon 
a sight that brought our rifles to our 
shoulders and set our hearts thumping. 

Right in front of us, was a magnificent 
band of elk, numbering at least 70. There 
were a number of young bulls but we only 
saw two fully-antlered ones, one being of 
enormous size. They were slow in start- 
ing off, first bunching up, but the oldest 
bull was on the farther side and close to 
the edge of a hemlock thicket. Moved 
by a common impulse, both Swartout and 
I took a shot at him, both shots taking 
effect. He went staggering into the brush 
and was out of sight in a moment. The 
othcr big bull in the meantime had dis- 
appeared in the thicket. I concluded to 
kill one of the smaller ones for meat, but 
not to shell the herd, for we were not in 
the slaughtering business. I fired a single 
shot. At the crack of my gun I saw tho 
elk I had aimed at fall dead and re- 
marked that I “had dropped him neatly.” 
Swartout said: “Why, my dear boy, you 
don’t think you killed that bull?” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “I had a bead 
on him, and he went 'all'in'a heap at my 
shot.” 

‘Why, he dropped at my shot!” gaid 
Dick. “I did-not know. you fired.” 

“Neither did I hear your shot,” said I, 
“however, no matter who killed him, we 
will have fresh meat in our camp to- 
night,” and started towards the bull,.in- 
tending to cut his throat as soon as pos- 
sible. It was then discovered we had each 
killed one, having shot at’ the same mo- 
ment, neither knowing the other. had 
shot, and. each supposing the. other was 
claiming his elk. Meanwhile the herd 
had gone up the steep mountain side with 
incredible swiftness... Swartout, feeling 
tired, said he would stay and dress the 
two slain animals; but I was bound to 
have the antlers of one of the big bulls 
and started in pursuit of the band that 
had. headed.for.one of the highest peaks, 


, PT was an easy. matter to follow..the trail 
and I walked as fast as I could. It 
was terribly hot work’ climbing the 

mountain on the run, and*I’ soon dis- 

carded my coat and threw open, my flan- 


_nel, shirt at the neck. Wet’ with* perspi- 


ration and nearly exhausted “I cautiously 


. approached a small, park that was nearly 


a. mile high, Peering through the bushes 
I could see that, as I’ had hoped; the elk, 
well over their fright, had stopped and 
resumed feeding. A. heavy cloud envel- 
oped the mountain-top and it commenced 


. to snow. Creeping softly forward I finally 


reached a clump of bushes, from behind 
which: I could- see a number, of the elk, 
some within short rifle shot. 

I knew at least one bull.was with the 
herd, for I could: hear him. whistling. The 
fog by this time enveloped .everything, 
and though very near, I could.not get 
sight of the bull. 

I was getting cold, wet and -~ over- 
heated as I had been, .this: sudden halt 
on the mountain top, in fog and snow, 
was chilling me through and ‘through. 
My teeth began to chatter so loudly that 
I thought the elk must hear. the strange 
noise and stampede; ‘but they. didn’t. Cow 
after cow passed at close range, but the 
bull never came-in sight. For-nearly an 
hour I maintained. my cramped. position, 
when I heard a-cautious whistle coming 
up the mountain-side, nearer. and nearer. 

I knew it was Dick, in search of me 
and giving our signal whistle. ‘I dared 
not reply or move I was:so close to the 
elk, and could only hope «his whistle 
would crack or that he would give up the 
search and go back to camp;: but there 
was no such luck in store for me. On he 
came, repeating his call every: few min- 
utes, and my chance for getting. a fine 
pair of antlers was. fast being ruined. 
Finally I. saw the elk nearest: me prick 
up their ears and listen, They: had:-caught 
the strange sound.. Then the bull gave 
a shrill. whistle. He had scented danger, 
had sounded the alarm’ for.a:stampede, 
and: in‘ a-moment. they were: crashing 
through the bushes and out’ of sight. 

The jig was up for that: day and I was 
free to answer Dick’s call. Crestfallen 
and frozen I crawled from cover and 
soon met my solicitous friend. _To add to 
my woe, in 20 minutes the fog lifted, ex- 
posing the whole mountain to view, and I 
would have had an easy shot. Wearily we 
dragged ‘ourselves back to camp, which 
we reached ‘long after dark, and would 
have had to spend the night in the woods, 
in the rain, but for Spaulding hearing our 
signal-shots and coming to our relief with 
a lantern. ’ 

When Jones heard we had found this 
band of elk he was angry. He evidently, 
looked upon-them as ‘his own.property 


. 
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I was by no means deterred from my 
purpose to get.a pair of antlers,.so early 
next morning started out to take up the 
trail. I had no difficulty on reaching the 


mountain-top in following the elk through | 


the snow down across the range into the 
valley of the south fork of the Solduc. I 
followed the trail all day through a 
steady -down-pour. of: rain,. drenched, to 
the skin. Late in the afternoon I came 
up.with them. They were feeding in an 
open bottom near the creek. I. came on 
them,so suddenly I feared I hgd been 
discovered. I dropped on the ground and 
removed my hat. Cautiously I raised my 
head and peered about. There was but 
one large bull with the herd and he was 
a splendid specimen. He was. devoting 
himself to gathering the laggards of the 
herd and he was full of importance with 
his new honors. Slowly the herd passed 
by, me, feeding as they went. Finally 
the old bull came within close range. The 
rife was raised, careful aim taken, and 
following the gun’s report the leader fell 
dead with a bullet through his heart. 

The others bunched around him and 
had I been so disposed I could, with my 
rapid-fire Winehester, have killed and 
wounded a number of them; but I had 
won my trophy; and did not fire another 
shot. _When I showed myself the herd 
moved off slowly. I felt happy in spite 
of the fact that I would have to spend the 
night in the woods, in the rain. 

There were no terrors in this for an 
old: hunter, I could get a fire started, 
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broil some elk-steaks and as early as I 


could. see. to travel,.start for camp, for 


some one to help me carry out the head. 

It had been raining for ten days, almost 
continuously, and everything was com- 
pletely saturated. In spite of my utmost 
care I could not succeed in getting a fire 
started. There was nothing to do but 
take my medicine, dispense with fire and 
elk. steak..and console -myself as- best I 
could with my lonesome water-scaked 
sandwich. While there was still light 
enough to see I busied myself in skin- 
ning the neck and head, according to di- 
rections obtained from a taxidermist, be- 
fore starting, and in carefully removing 
the brain and flesh from the skull. When 
this was done and the trophies securely 
fastened up in a tree, darkness had set 
in and my long vigil ‘commenced. It was 
too cold to sleep and I put in the night 
beneath a big pine tree swinging my arms 
and feet to keep up circulation. Once 
during the night there was a flash of 
lightning and then I heard the mournful 
cry of a panther. The sensation produced 
on my nerves was not agreeable. 


I started out for camp; but instead 
of taking the back track, which 
meant climbing a high and difficult moun- 
tain, I concluded to follow the south fork 
to its junction with the Solduc, as it would 
be down-grade all the way and along well- 
traveled elk trails. 
Jones had told’ me this branch emptied 
into the main river twelve miles below his 


A S soon as it was light enough to see 
A 
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cabin. I started out at a brisk walk. 
After tramping steadily until 11 -a. m., 
and finding I was still going due west in- 
stead of north, the creek not. turning in 
that direction, as I had expected it would, 
I concluded to climb to the top of the 
steep mountain on my right and get my 
bearings. It took two hours of hard work 
to get to the top where I at once discov- 
ered the south fork still ran many miles 
westward before it turned toward the 
main stream, and that the nearest way to 
camp was to take the. back track. The 
six hours’ tramp was worse than wasted 
for it would take me all day to get back 
to where I started in the morning, which 
meant another night in the woods. .I was 
under the impression I was on the crest 
of the mountain dividing the north and 
south forks and that by following its 
backbone I would be saved the fatigue 
of climbing it again, the dread of whieh 
had deterred me from going that way in 
the morning. There was an elk trail along 
the crest which made traveling easy, but 
this. trail.would suddenly lead down the 
mountain side and in a short time the 
crest would narrow to a veritable saw- 
tooth not more than two feet in breadth. 
To climb over these organ-pipes was dan- 
gerous and slow work. After they were 
passed I would scon come into the elk 
trail again, and I had climbed two of 
these narrow places before I realized that 
the. elk trails left the crest to skirt these 
impassable points. Much valuable time 


(Continued on page 683) 


‘Cow after cow passed at close range but finally a buli hove in sight, 
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A MANUAL OF WILD-FOWL SHOOTING 


PART FOUR OF A SERIES OF ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TRAITS, CHARACTER- 
ISTICS AND METHODS OF HUNTING OUR WATER-FOWL — THE SEA DUCKS 


AMOUS is the canvas-back. Sports- 
men are wont to regard him as the 
king of ducks. Epicures never tire 

of singing his praise. He is a splendid 
bird, both in the air and on the table, but, 
never-the-less he is inclined to be over- 
rated. It is admitted he is a fine bird 
but not always the finest. 

The canvas-backs feed chiefly on aquatic 
plants and their favorite food is the 
vallisneria. This plant is popularly 
termed wild celery, although it is no cel- 
ery at all, but an eel grass growing en- 
tirely beneath the water and found in 
some of the bays and sounds along the 
Atlantic Coast and in some sections of 
the interior. On the Pacific Coast the 
canvas-backs feed when possible upon a 
water plant called wapato (sapellaria 
variabilis). 

When feeding on this wild celery and 
wapato the canvas-backs are worthy of 
high praise, for then their flesh is tender, 
delicately flavored and truly delicious. 
But the flesh of the red-heads feeding on 
the same plants is equally delicious. And 
the canvas-back shot on waters where no 
celery or wapato grow is no better than 
many of the other ducks there. 

Epicures claim that the canvas-backs 
of the Chesapeake are the best. The wild 
celery was once very abundant on that 
bay and the canvas-backs fed’ exclusively 
upon it so, naturally, they were excellent. 
But, as a matter of fact, the canvas-backs 
shot in the vast celery beds of Wisconsin, 
for example, are equally good, as are also 
the red-heads and widgeons on that 
ground. 

Not one person in a thousand can tell 
a canvas-back from any other duck on 
the table (ducks-whose diets are largely 
fish excepted) when the other duck in 
question was eating the same food as the 
canvas-back. After all it is the food upon 
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Male Canvas-back (Aristonetta Valisneria) 
which a duck feeds, rather than its 
species, that is responsible for its flavor. 

The canvas-back is one of our largest 
ducks, length about twenty inches, and he 
is also very handsome. In the male bird 
the head is dark chestnut red and black 
on top. The back and sides are white 
with narrow waved black lines which 
give the back the light gray appearance 
that suggested the bird’s name. The 
upper part of the back, chest, upper and 
lower tail coverts, tail and rump are 
black. The under parts are white, the 
legs and feet gray, the bill black and 
sloping gradually from the outline of the 
head. In the female bird the head, neck, 
chest and upper part of back are dark 
brownish-red. The rest of the back and 
sides are brown. <Bill, legs and feet the 
same color as the male bird. 


Red-head—Male and female (Acthyia Americana), 


The canvas-backs have an immense 
range and although classified as a sea- 
duck, are found throughout North Amer- 
ica from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They 
were formerly extremely abundant in the 
‘Dakotas, about the Great Lakes and ‘in 
other sections of the interior, as well as 
on the Gulf Coast, Chesapeake Bay, ‘Cur- 
rituck Sound, and other waters along the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

A few years ago these birds came each 
season in immense numbers to Chesa- 
peake Bay. The abundance of the wild 
celery was the attraction. But excessive 
shooting by sportsmen and market hun- 
ers and the partial disappearance of the 
wild celery have greatly reduced the num- 
ber of the birds. The shooting-grounds on 
the Chesapeake formerly brought ex- 
tremely high rentals, nearly all the points 
being held by clubs, but today many of 
the points are far less valuable since there 
is little or no shooting to be had. When 
one considers the high prices which the 
canvas-backs commanded in the markets 
and, therefore, the activity to which the 
market gunners were stimulated, it:is a 
wonder that a single bird remains today. 

The canvas-backs are nowhere as abund- 
ant as they were in former years, but 
there are a few localities where good 
sport may still be had with these splendid 
birds. It is reported that the birds are 
still very plentiful in certain plgces on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Many states now have wise game laws 
protecting the ducks. With the stopping 
of all spring shooting, the shooting from 
batteries on the feeding grounds, the use 
of the big guns, and with the limiting of 
the bag, the canvas-back will no doubt 
Temain in sufficient numbers to exclude 
the probability of the extermination of 
the species, 

The canvas-backs are fond of deep 
water and whether_on the salt bays along 
the coasts or in the inland lakes they 
will be found diving to a considerable 
depth for their food, while the river- 
ducks are dabbling in the shallow water. 

Canvas-backs are generally very. wild 
and shy and before coming in to the de- 
coys often circle the point several times 
while watching for hidden dangers. They 
are more successfully hunted with a flock 
of decoys painted to represent their kind 
than with decoys of different varieties. 

I regard the canvas-backs as among the 
wildest and most wary of ducks, but pos- 
sibly because I have shot them only 
where they were the least plentiful. 


recall an experience on the bay some 
years ago. A friend and I were shoot- 
ing from a little marshy island a 
few square yards in area, a short distance: 
from the main shore. We were after 
«ed-heads, this being a good place for 
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Canvas-back shooting 


those birds at that time of year, and we 
had a small flock of red-head decoys out 
on the water within easy gun-range of 
our blind. The flight, however, was poor 
that day and by late afternoon we had 
bagged only a few red-heads that had 
decoyed singly or in pairs, 

An hour had passed without our using 
the guns when we noticed what we 
thought to be a single red-head a long 
ways off and very high in the air but 
flying towards us. The duck came 
, Straight on and passed directly over our 
little island at a height many times too 
great for a shot. We were perfectly con- 
cealed and remained absolutely motion- 
less. 

When almost out of sight the duck 
turned and came back and passed over 
us again, still far too high for a shot. 
Again he went but not so far this time, 
and agaim he came back, flying over us 
low enough for us to see that he was a 
canvas-back but too high to be sure of a 
shot. For the fourth time the duck 
turned and this time circled our island 
out of range. We knew he wanted very 
much to join those decoys, so we waited 
patiently. 

Finally, after circling us several times, 
the wary bird, evidently secing nothing 
suspicious in the brown rushes of the 
little island, came for the decoys as if 
about to alight among them.. But when 
still just out of range he suddenly went 
straight up in the air and swung off with 
the wind. We thought: he was gone for 
good this time, but to our surprise back 
he came and fiew very slowly toward the 
decoys as if watching that island for all 
he was worth. Then suddenly he seemed 
to decide that all was safe for he dropped 
close to the water and with wings set in 
graceful curves, sailed in over the decoys, 
My friend bagged him. 

On the Pacific Coast the canvas-back is 
reported a foolish and easily captured 
bird. That may be true in the far west, 
tut the canvas-back of eastern waters, 
where they are “educated to the gun,” is 
anything but a foolish bird. 

The canvas-backs are expert divers and 
can remain under the water for long pe- 


riods at a time. A wounded canvas-back 
upon striking the water will dive at once 
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Photo by Lloyd O'Neal. 
on Currituck Sound 


and often come up far out of gun range. 

Canvas-bacis are sometimes taken by a 
method called tolling. A small dog is 
trained to run about on shore near the 
water after small sticks or stones tossed 
to him from the blind. The shooters are 
perfectly concealed. The canvas-backs 
have a great curiosity and a flock feeding 
on the water a distance from shore soon 
notice and are attracted by the perform- 
ance of the dog. After watching him a 
short time the birds will often swim 
toward shcere to satisfy their curiosity, 
until finally within range of the guns. 

Some of the other ducks are sometimes 
shot along with the canvas-back from the 
same blind. The red-head particularly is 
cf{ten bagged with the canvas-back, since 
the two birds are so much alike that the 
decoys of one species will aitract the 
other bird equally well. 


THE RED-HEAD. 
N table qualitics, size, beauty and hab- 
I its the red-head isin no sense inferior 
to its more famous relative, the can- 
vas-back. When the red-head is feeding 
on the wild celery, wild rice or wapato 
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its flesh is delicious and second in value 
to no other duck, but when lacking these 
delicacies it often has a sedgy taste, and 
then may be said to resemble that of the 
scaups or broad-bills and others. 

The red-head is about the same size as 
the canvas-back, or perhaps an inch 
shorter. In color of plumage both birds 
are so much alike that the amateur 
hunter often mistakes one species for the 
other. Marketers not up in ornithology 
often have the red-head palmed off on 
them, at a fancy price, for canvas-back. 
But the victim of these unscrupulous 
dealers suffers only in pocket book, since 
the red-head which has fed on the best of 
duck food is, when served up well roasted, 
as fine a fowl as one could desire. 

However, the identification of the two 
species is an easy matter. The grayish 
back of the red-head is darker than that 
of the canvas-back and. the black waved 
lines are wider and more like thoseof the 
scaup. The plumage of the head and neck 
is a brighter red, without any black. The 
bill is shorter than that of the canvas- 
back and is a dull blue with black band at 
end, whereas, the bill of the canvas-back 
is black. The females may be distin- 
guished by the difference in their backs, 
the red-head being:a grayish brown where 
the other bird is a darker brown. 

However, the surest means of identifi- 
cation is the difference in the shape of 
the heads of the two birds. The head of 
the canvas-back is decidely long and nar- 
row and slants gradually backward from 
the bill. The head of the red-head rises 
abruptly from the bill, which gives the 
bird a round, full forehead and crown. 

The red-heads have a wide range, cov- 
ering the country in general. They were 
formerly extremely abundant about the 
Great Lakes and the red-head shooting in 
that region was probably as fine as any- 
where. Some excellent shooting is still 
to be had there. The red-heads are still 
plentiful on some of the sounds and bays 

(Continued on page 680) 





Photo by-G. W. Whitehursg, 
Shooting wild-fowl from a battery : 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE APOSTLE OF THE BLACK BASS, 
FATHER OF THE GRAYLING AND DEAN OF AMERICAN ANGLERS 


T was the custom of Johnnie and I to 
attend a performance at one of the 
theatres on Saturday evenings, but we 

preferred the Baltimore Museum, then un- 
der the management of John E. Owens, 
ove of the best comedians of his day. 
The “Museum” was popularly and fa- 
cetiously known as the “Methodist Thea- 
tre,” inasmuch as many people who would 
not patronize a regular “theatre” felt no 
compunctions of conscience in attending 
the “Museum,” though the play might be 
the same, in either case, This may serve 
to show that there is something in a name 
after all. However, it made no difference 
to Johnnie or me, as we each had his con- 
science under perfect control. 

All theatres at that time employed a 

stock company for the entire season. 


Along th 


Tragedians and other stars played weekly 
engagements, usually with a different play 
cach night; from which. it is apparent 
that the position of a stock actor was no 
sinecure, inasmuch as he was compelled 
to study and play a different part each 
night, or at each performance. Now-a- 
days an actor may personate a single 
character during an entire season. 

We always looked on the stock com- 
pany of the Museum as a happy family, 
,and we were quite familiar with the capa- 
bilities of each and every one, and withal 
felt a kind of proprietary interest in the 
entire-company. We were in love, of 
course, with the “lady’s maid” and the 
, “housemaid,”’ which -in. modern ‘parlance 
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we call’ the soubrette and the ingenue. 
Among others of the stock company was 
Joe Jefferson, then playing small parts, 
one of which, the dumb slave in “Alad- 
din,” I remember very well. His brother- 
in-law, Charles Burke, a comedian, used 
to play the title role in the old version of 
Rip Van Winkle, which he made a low 
comedy part. It is very likely that Jef- 
ferson’s predilection for the character of 
“Rip” caused him to have the play re- 
written and improved by Dion Bouci- 
cault. At any rate he adopted the char- 
acter as his own, and his own it surely 
was, 

Jefferson was a good angler, was very 
fond of fishing, and indulged in the sport 
whenever an opportunity offered. In 1877 
soon after the death of Samuel Phillippe, 


Little Miami River near Cincinnati, Ohio, 


the inventor of the split-bamboo fishing 
rod, Jefferson visited his home in Easton, 


Pennsylvania, and purchased from the 
daughter one of Phillippe’s split-bamboo 
rods. He also gratified his natural taste 
and artistic temperament by painting very 
meritorious landscapes. He and my 
friend, the late C. T. Webber, of Cincin- 
nati, one of the modern masters of: paint- 
ing and sculpture, used to spend consid- 
erable time painting and fishing at Jef- 
ferson’s winter lodge in the Lousisana 
lowlands. 

The auditorium or theatre was situaled 
in the top stories of the Museum building, 
while the lowcr rooms were occupied by 


various living human freaks such as 
giants, dwarfs and fat women. Naturally, 
there occurred occasionally some amusing 
and unlooked for incident during a play. 
One of the most laughable happened one 
evenirg during a hard fought melee be- 
tween some sailors and pirates on the 
deck of a vessel. The leading man was 
supposed to be shot in the forehead, and 
falling face downward would again rise to 
renew the combat with his face streaming 
blood. For this contingency there were 
several holes in the floor at one side of 
the stage, and the wounded actor stagger- 
ing toward the place, would fall with his 
face over one of the holes, through which 
a stage hand would thrust a brush satur- 
ated with a red liquid. 

On the night in question the combatant, 
unfortunately, fell with his face over the 
wrong hole, while the brush appeared at 
another one near by, wagging furiously 
in plain sight of the audience. The actor, 
in his agony, wormed and wriggled his 
body to the right hole, but, alas! the 
brush popped up at the other hole again. 
Then “Gallagher” did the right thing in 
the circumstances. He sat up, and seiz- 
ing the brush he proceeded deliberately 
to smear his face with the crimson gore, 
and then thrust the brush through the 
hole, and leaping to his feet he again en- 
tered the thickest of the fight. This 
brought down the house,” and the de- 
lighted audience yelled and laughed long 
and boisterously, crying “encore; en- 
core;” while Johnnie shouted “Let ’er go, 
Gallagher.” 

Another amusing affair happened one 
evening during an engagement of Gus 
Adams, a heavy tragedian and a contem- 
porary of Edwin Forest, and like him, 
possessed of a fine physique and an admir- 
able stage presence; and on this account 
he played Jack Cade, Metamora, and 
other copyright plays of Forest. Unfor- 
tunately, Adams had one besetting sin. 
He was addicted to an occasional indul- 
gence in too much red liquor, usually 
ending in a fit of jim-jams. On the even- 
ing referred to, Adams, during the play, 
Rolla I think, was to appear on the stage 
leading a child by the hand, and as his 
pursuers gained on him he was to rush 
up onto a slender bridge spanning a 
chasm; and from there, while brandishing 
his sword in one hand, and holding the 
child above his head with the other, his 
bare, brawny arms showing to great ad- 
vantage, and gesticulating wildly he 
hurled defiance and obloquy to the sol- 
diers below. 

On this particular occasion Adams was 
just recovering from the effects of one of 
his periodical sprees, and. was in a very 
irritable state of mind. It so happened, 
that at the last moment, it was ascertained 


collections of natural history, and also by @ that the little child who had taken part 
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at the rehearsal was suddenly taken ill 
and could not appéar. Here was a quan- 
dry. It would not do to inform Adams 
in his excited and nervous condition, and 
no other child was available. 

At last a bright idea, or rather an in- 
spiration was suggested by some one. 
Among the freaks on exhibition in the 
rooms below was a dwarf about the size 
and weight of a five year old child, but 
he was adorned with a full beard, and 
possessed of a deep bass voice. But any 
port in a storm. The dwarf was hastily 
dressed in the absent child’s clothes and 
a kerchief wound about his neck and 
shoulders to conceal his whiskers. [His 
appearance was well calculated to de- 
ceive, and at the right time he was de- 
livered to Adams, who taking him by the 
hand led him up the stage speaking the 
lines of the play. 

Then the enemy appeared, and catching 
up the “child” with his left hand, and un- 
sheathing his sword with his right, he 
rushed up onto the frail bridge, holding 
the child aloft and shaking him vigor- 
ously, and gesticulating wildly with his 
sword he hurled definance at the foe. 
Meanwhile the ’kercrief had become dis- 
arranged disclosing the flowing whiskers. 
The dwarf viewing with fear and alarm 
the wild, glaring eyes of the actor who 
seemed about to dash him down to the sol- 
diers below, said in a deep, gruff voice: 

“Here, Mr. Adams, don’t let me fall.” 

Then Adams, surprised at hearing the 
hoarse voice, looked up at the supposed 
child, and seeing the whiskers, rushed 
madly off the bridge, down to the stage 
and through the wings threw the dwarf 
into the lap of the fat woman who was 
looking on, and exclaimed in a loud voice: 
“Got ’em again, By Hec!” 


NE evening at the Fair of the Mary: 

land Institute, among other inter- 

esting things on exhibition, was a 
sewing machine, the first of its kind ever 
exhibited to the public. It was the in- 
vention of Elias Howe. The stitch was 
the lock stitch, the same as used to-day, 
though the needle worked horizontally 
while the cloth was held vertically. This 
was changed afterward by other inventors 
to the vertical needle and horizontal ma- 
terial. The most vital and most essential 
feature, however, and without which the 
machine would have been useless, was the 
eye in the point of the needle, which was 
the invention of Howe, and from which 
he amassed a fortune in royalties alone, 

An old colored woman, having in charge 
a little white girl, was greatly interested 
in the demonstration of the machine by 
an attendant. The child said: 

“How does he do it, Mammy?” to which 
the nurse replied: 

“He duz.it wid ’is feet; cum along 
honey, its cunjah wuk. Somebody mus’ 
a unchain’ ole Satan an’ tun’ ’im loos’; 
le’s go an’ see de funnychuah and de man 
blowin’ glass bubbles.” 

Whenever a minstrel show came to 
town Johnnie and I were sure to be 
on hand near the front row of seats. 
While we laughed heartily at the “nigger 


eccentricities” of such old-timers as Eph, putter, cold slaw and~pickles for a, 
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Horn, Luke West and Harry Lehr, we 
greatly enjoyed thevocal and instrumental 
features, and most of all the ever fra- 
grant and undying melodies of Stephen 
Collins Foster. Undying, indeed! For as 
long as genius, originality and true har- 
mony are appreciated his matchless and 
immortal melodies will never, never die. 
And sometimes on spare evnings, when the 
air was balmy and redolent with honey- 
suckle and jessamine, and the soft moon- 
light filtered down through the quivering 
leaves, we would pick up our banjos and 
repair to the porch whcre we played and 
sang Foster’s- masterpieces, “Old Folks at 
Home,” “Old Black Joe,” and “Old Ken- 
tucky Home;” an in the pauses between 
the verses of the plaintive old songs we 
would be encouraged and rewarded by the 
handclapping of our neighbors. 

Bowling was the favorite and popular 
game in those days and bowling alleys 
were numerous. The game of billiards 
was just being introduced. The tables 
were very large with six pockets and the 
game was played with four balls. The 
small ivory spheres did not appeal to us 


then, our preference being for bowling. 
We did not fancy, however, the full frame 
of ten-pins but greatly preferred the 
game with three balls, known as “cocked 
hat.” Johnnie declared that rolling a 
large ball among ten pins was much like 
shooting into a flock of birds, while the 
game with three balls was more like 
shooting at single birds, and therefore 
more artistic and sportsmanlike; and 
Johnnie was nearly always right. 

We devoted two or three evenings each 
week to bowling, playing three games out 
of five for the oysters and wine. At 
“Shamburg’s,” a first-class restaurant, 
one could get a half dozen large fried 
oyters, Maryland style, with bread and 
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“levy“—twelve and a half cents, and a 
claret punch oz a port wine sangaree for 
a “fip’—six and a quarter cents, and a 
genuine Havana cigar of good quality for 
the same price—a “fi’ penny bit.” Do- 
mestic cigarettes were unknown, The 
remembrance of those happy, humdrum 
and halcyon days seems more like a pleas- 
ant, reminiscent dream than an actuality, 
in contrast and comparison with the pres- 
ent strenuous and demoralized, if not de- 
generate, days of inflated prices, free 
booting and profiteering. é 


HE time had now arrived when it 
became advisable and necessary for 
me to apply myself seriously to the 
study of medicine: Therefore, in due 
time, I reluctantly gave up my pleasant 
position and bid farewell forever to mer- 
cantile affairs. Johnnie; also, was: soon 


to go to’ St. Louis to accept a business po- 
sition in that city, where he had relatives. 
It would have been better for him had he 
remained there; but of that more anon. 

I made my second trip to Cincinnati 
via the Baltimore and Ohio Railway, 


Ps 30 — 


* Lees 





which had then been completed to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. It proved to be quite 
an improvement on my former journey 
over the Pennsylvania Railway, as in- 
stead of passing over the mountains by | 
means of inclined planes I now passed 
under them through tunnels. The trip 
was also shorter, being entirely by rail. 
After leaving Cumberland, Maryland, 
some gentlemen seated near me were con- 
versing about fishing, and naturally I be- 
came an interested listener. Their con- 
versation was mostly about a fish they 
called black bass, and they were very en- 
thusiastic regarding its gameness and its 
desirability as a food-fish. I had never 
seen nor read of the fish, nor even heard 


4Continued on page 876), 
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BOBBING FOR EELS AND SELLING FROGS 


THE SIXTH INSTALLMENT OF A SERIES 


OF STORIES DEPICTING THE 


SIMPLE JOY OF FISHING AS EXEMPLIFIED THROUGH THE EYES OF YOUTH 
By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Ediitor of FOREST AND STREAM. 


R. WOODHULL was thoroughly 
M alarmed when he saw Matt take 

his inyoluntary plunge in the 
creek as it was at the spot where they_had 
fished during the afternoon and he knew 
the water was deep, besides he had no 
knowlelge as to whether the lad could 
swim or not. There was also the danger 
that he might strike a snag or other. ob- 
struction in the water. He kept the jack- 
light thrown on the water as he crossed on 
the tree trunk and was delighted to see 
the lad come to the surface and strike out 
vigorously for the bank, apparently unin- 
jured. He gave him a helping hand as he 
scrambled up the bank where he stood a 
minute, a picture of righteous wrath and 
disgust. “I do’ know,” he began, as soon 
as he had cleared his throat of mud and 
water, “who done it. I just set the bag 
o’ suckers down by the tree, when, quick’s 
a flash he grabbed me by the neck an’ 
one leg an’ whep I yelped he ducked me 
in. Gosh, I didn’t know’s anybody was 
so mean, ’sides Aunt Mary’l meb’e. stop 
my fishin.’” The night air was cold and 
as the boy soon gave evidence of. being 
chilled, they hurried their departure, walk- 
ing as rapidly as the traps which they had 
to carry would permit and reached the 
cottage before Aunt Mary had retired. 
That personage was horrified and as usual 
somewhat critical. “It comes along of 
your’re gettin’ into a fight,” she said ex- 
citedly. “Good lands, you’re wet as a 
rat. I’ll make a cup o’ tea and you go 
change your clothes while I do it.” While 
Matt was upstairs Mr. Woodhull gave a 
full statement of the affair, assuring the 
aunt that there had been no dispute, and 
that neither had been given opportunity 
to see who the assailant was. “I know 
well’s I want to who done it,” she replied, 
“so does Matt, but he wont say so till he 
knows for sure. Ned Southard’s mean as 
pizen, pickin’ on smaller boys. The’l be 
another ruction sure next time they 
meet.” The boy came down stairs with 
dry clothes on while his aunt was still 
busy around the stove fixin’ a warm bite 
as she termed it, and he looked but little 
the worse for his experience. Aunt Mary 
had formed a great liking for Mr. Wood- 
hull whose pleasant manners appealed to 
her, besides she had a sort of paternal 
feeling toward the man His marked im- 
provement in health as a result of the out 
of door life he was leading in company 
with Matt was doing him good. But one 
thing she could not understand: why a 
man of refinement and education should 
take such a fancy to her clumsy, unlettered 
boy. Aunt Mary had never gone “fishin’ ” 
nor had been initiated into its soulful 
mysteries, The answer to her would 
serve for many, many thousands of 
others who do not understand the strange 
friendships which snring un and erow 


between what seems like strong opposites 
in the many walks of life. “What’ll you 
ever do with all them suckers?” she asked 
as Matt and his companion regaled them- 
selves with the luncheon. “The’s more’n 
half a bushel.” “The’s never been a time 
when any was wasted,” said Matt. “Some- 
body allus wants ’em at some price. I 
aint worryin’ none ’bout that. What beats 
me is who soused me in the creek.” “As 
if you didn’t know well’s as you need to,” 
said the aunt. “The’s only one who 
would do it and he’s forever picking on 
you for no reason -s i know of.” “The’s 
a lot o’ difference ‘tween thinkin’ an’ 
knowin’,” returned Matt. “I know who 
kicked the eggs, ’causc I seen him. I 
don’t know who soused me ’cause I on‘y 
felt him, but,” he continued, “the’s ways 
oO’ finding out things‘ thout makin’ any 
noise. Let’s go bobbin for eels to-morrow 
night,” he said, as his friend was prepar- 
ing to leave, “I’m goin’ to dress the gar- 
den over an’ get plenty of worms. You 
don’t have to wash or moss ’em to make 
bobs” “Good land,” broke in Aunt Mary, 
“I should think you’d got bobbin ’plenty 
for once, while maybe Mr. Woodhull had 
best not be out nights nor around the 
water so much—but,” she added in a 
lighter vein, “somethin’ seems to be 
agreein’ with you.” 

Mr. Woodhull agreed to be over the fol- 
lowing afternoon prepared. for the trip 
and expressed a great desire to see eels 
taken in the manner described by the boy. 


ing morning, had the chores done 
and was washing his fish when his 
She paused a moment, 
looking over his catch and remarked: 


M ATT was around early the follow- 


aunt came down. 


“They run big, don’t they?” “They’re 
mos’ all spawnin’ ones,” was his answer. 
“The’s plenty for us, I guess,” he said, as 
he threw two large ones to one side. At 
breakfast he told his aunt he intended 
building a frog pen down by the weil 
drain some day. ‘What do you want o’ 
frogs?” broke in the aunt, and as was her 
custom, dropping her knife and fork and 
looking at him curiously. “Well,” said 
Matt, “the’s no more plantin’ ’mong the 
farmers; it’s all done an’ it’s too early 
for berrin’, ’sides Mr. Woodhull says he’ll 
sell all the big frogs I can catch at a good 
price. The’s lots of ’em along the brooks 
an’ places I know.” “Well.” said the aunt, 
“when folks want frogs to eat they can 
have ’em for all o’ me.” 

Matt divided his catch of fish, taking 
one-half in a large basket and put a wet 
towel over them to keep them fresh, then 
started out. In less than half an hour 
his aunt was surprised to see him come in 
the yard swinging his empty basket. “TI 
had good luck right off,’ he said. “TI met 
Mr. Baker down the road. He’s got some 
man makin’ fence an’ cleaning up. said the 


fish’d come handy—but he held me down 
in price—gave me -half a dollar, that’s 
all,” and he handed the money to his aunt 
who took it without comment. ~The bal- 
ance of the fish was then put in the basket 
and he again started out. While in one 
of the houses that he stopped: at, a boy 
of about his own age said: “Got ducked 
las’ night, didn’t ye, Matt?” “Who said 
so?” asked -the latter quietly. “Ned 
Southard tol’ me an’ he tol’ others too, 
said he heard it first thing this mornin’ 
how you slipped off’n the bank clean over 
your head.” ‘Here was evidence of sub- 
stantiating quality. Matt had told no one 
but his aunt and from Mr. Woodhull no 
word could have reached that point so 
early in the day, besides he would not 
have given out that Matt had slipped in 
through accident. 

He had sold to the wheelwriight the last 
of his fish and was seated on a. bench 
talking when who should drive up but 
Southard himself with some repair work 
to be done for his father. Giving a signal 
to his friend. to keep mum Matt dodged 
behind a-stairway when Southard en- 
tered the shop and seated himself where 
Matt had sat a moment before. “Did you 
hear how Matt Buckley got ducked las’ 
night?” he asked the first thing. “No,” 
said the wheelwright and he paused in his 
work to get the story. “Well, ’twas like 
this, him an’ that sick dude what’s fishin’ 
with him all the time went out spearin’ 
suckers an’ Matt gettin’ too close up, slip- 
ped an’ went in elean over his. head. 
Didn’t hurt him none though I guess. 
Washed some of the freckles off meb’e.” 
Matt could stand no more. “You're tellin’ 
a plum lie,” he excaimed, as he walked 
from behind the stairway boldly, well 
knowing his friénd the wheelwright 
would protect him. “You grabbed me by 
the neck an’ one leg an’ heaved me in, not 
carin’ if I drowned or not; nen you 
scooted like a skunk.” Southard jumped 
to his feet on hearing his voice and ‘the 
two stood glaring at each other. savagely 
for a moment when the older of the two 
seated himself on the light saw-bench 
with his back to Matt and a look of con- 
tempt on his face. Matt stood leaning 
against the work bench at the side of the 
shop when his quick eye took in the fact 
that the wheelwright had thrown some 
shavings and blocks of wood into the old 
stove to warm the glue in the pot on the 
top. Like a flash he grabbed a leg of the 
light bench on which Southard was seated 
and with a savage yank dropped him 
heavily to the floor, at the same instant he 
grabbed with the other hand the brush 
which was in the warm giue and buried 
it deeply in the curly hair of his enemy, 
leaving a flood of the sticky substance 
Where it wouid do the-most good, or dams 
age, and before the exasperated. South. 
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ard could regain his feet Matt was 
through the door with his basket, piping 
back to the wheelwright: “Charge tne 
glue to his father.” 

When he entered the gate at his home 
his aunt knew by a glance at his flushed 
appearance that something was on foot, 
but she said nothing, knowing that the 
story would come out in good time, what- 
ever its nature. He gave her the balance 
of his money, amounting all told to but 
little more than one dollar. Small as the 
sum was it helped out by just that much 
in providing table necessities. He took 
down his hoe and rake and went to the 
garden where he worked until noon, 
“dressin’ the garden,” as he called it, 
meanwhile gathering a can of worms for 
making the bobs. , 

During the dinner Matt said in his 
quiet droll way: “Seems ‘ough Wed 
Southard’s gittin’ mighty stuck up lately, 
seen him in the wheelwright shop this 
mornin’ an—” “I should think he would 
feel proud of last night’s work,” broke in 
the aunt, “I know he done it most as if 
I’d seen him.” “I know it too now,” Matt 
rejoined. Then he related how he heard 
Southard telling the wheelwright how he 
had slipped from the bank and the sub- 
sequent wetting. “I’d a faced him right 
there with his ’bomnible lie,” said Aunt 
Mary with an unusual degree of warmth. 
“I did,” said Matt, “’Nen I upsot his 
bench an’ sloshed his hair ful o’ hot glue. 
Gosh; but I’d like to see him com’in’ it 
out.” Again Aung.Mary laid her knife 
and fork down and sat with one elbow 
resting on the tabie looking at him in 
mute astonishment. ‘“He’ll never get it 
out ‘till the cra¢k o’ doom,” she said, 
when she could find words. “The crack o’ 
doom wont help him none,” said Matt, as 
he shoved back from the table. “He'll 
have to have his head shaved,” and the boy 
chuckled as th@ picture returned to him. 
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R. WOODHULL. was. around as 
M agreed at three o’clock, anxious 

as a school boy to be initiated in 
the secrets of eel bobbing. Matt had two 
large sewing needles and a supply of linen 
thread ready and was waiting his friend’s 
coming. Threading the needle with a six- 
foot length he doubled it and tied a knot 
in the end. He next proceeded to string 
the worms on, using the eye end of the 
needle as it would follow the channel 
through the worm and not pierce 
through so readily as the point, then pass- 
ing the worm on down to the knot in the 
end of the thread. Each worm was 
treated in the same manner and just 
touched the cnd of the preceding one. He 
continued until the thread was full, then, 
knotting another thread to the first the 
process was continued until a string of 
fully twelve feet was made. Mr. Wood- 
hull was a most interested spectator until 
he caught the idea then he set about mak- 
ing a second string and while not so 
handy at the job as Matt, he was soon 
working it well. 

“Did you take any cold from your wet- 
ting last night,” he asked as with their 
heads close together they threaded the 
worms. “Have you any idea as to who 
it was who would play so dangerous a 
trick?” “No, don’t seem to have got any 
cold, but I sure felt chilly like goin’ home, 
’sides ’twasn’t any trick at all, ’twas clear 
spite.’ The boy related the egg episode 
which amused his companion greatly and 
then added: “’Sides I told him this 
mornin’ I knowed who done it an’ I hot- 
glued his hair for him.” On hearing the 
adventure of the morning Mr. Woodhuil 
lay over on the grass convulsed with 
laughter. “I am much afraid though,” he 
said, “he will do you some great injury.” 
“Not if I see him first he won’t, he’s big- 
gern’ me an’ stronger but he can’t catca 
me in a foot race,” replied Matt, smiling. 
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Before it was time to start for the 
lower mill basin where Matt said their 
chances were best for getting good eels, 
their friend of their former trips stopped 
at the gate. He had been away on a busi- 
ness trip and had just gotten back. He, 
like Mr. Woodhull, was much interested 
in the construction of a bob, which after 
being strung was looped back and. forth 
until it was not- more than four inches in 
length and making a bunch 6f consider-. 
able thickness. This was wound with 
thread quite loosely so as to not eut the 
worms too much, Matt remarking: “The 
more thread you get on the better you 
get the eels.” “How do you fasten the 
hooks in this mess of worms?” Mr, Adams 
asked as the bobs were pronounced done. 
“We don’t use no hooks,” replied the boy, 
“eels has got a row of fine teeth along 
their mouth edge an’ when they take holt 
an’- pull we just yank ’em out on the 
ground” Both men’ seemed incredulous 
but as Matt had made good with so many 
things he had told them of in relation to 
the ways\and kinds of fish in the neigh- 
borhood they did not openly dispute his 
assertions about eels getting the thread 
fast in their teeth. Mr. Adams was not 
prepared to go with them that evening 
but had come over to have a talk about a 
trip extending over a week or more down 
the river later in the season. Aunt Mary 
was called in consultation and the plan 
talked over. Mr. Adams would furnish a 
shelter tent and provision, then they 
would take a boat from below the lower 
dam on the river and go down to salt wa. 
ter, getting such fish as were to be had 
on the route. Matt of course was all en- 
thusiasm, but Aunt Mary, with her usual 
diplomacy, reserved her decision. 
(To be continued) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE TO 

studiously promote a healthful interest in outdoor rec- 

reation, and a refined taste for naturel objects. 
August 14, 1873. 


HEALTHY THOUGHTS FOR TH BOY. 


"ie every healthy lad there comes at a certain age the 
desire to learn all that he can about what is going on 
in the world outside the limited range of his experiences, 
and thousands of writers are ever striving to supply the 
boys’ demand for literature. The boy reads for enter- 
tainment, not, consciously, for instruction; yet he is 
informed and instructed by his reading. He wants 
stories that tell him what people do in distant ldnds, or 
at least under conditions that differ widely from those 
with which he is familiar; yet these storics must be ex- 
citing, must appeal to his imagination. What he reads 
should be so chosen as to give him an interest in some 
healthy subject. 

There is no more wholesome reading for a boy or 

oung man than the columns of Forest AND STREAM. 
Whether you look at it from the physical or the moral 
side, there are no more wholesome topies in which to in- 
terest those approaching young manhood than those to 
which Forzesr anp SrreaM is devoted. Outdoor life, 
shooting, fishing, nature study—if a boy takes an inter- 
est in these or in any one of them—are anchors which 
will tend to hold him steady when he is brought face to 
face. with the thousand temptations which must come to 
every young man during the formative period of his life ; 
temptations which no amount of care or coddling can 
keep from him. 

Payents who are wise enough to recognize the best 
way to keep their son strong, wholesome and clean in 
thought and life, will make every effort to encourage in 
him an interest in some wholesome pursuit; something 
that he may think and dream about, and which, by fill- 
ing his mind with interesting and improving thoughts, 
will leave in it less room for other thoughts, not viru- 
lent nor helpful, that may tend to harm him. 

Above all things then, strive to give your boy an active 
interest in something wholesome. If he enjoys shooting, 
énduce him to share your interest in the pursuit of game. 
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The lad is imitative, he will want to do what his father 
does, whether it be shooting, fishing, camping or sailing. 
Take him out with you when you go. When he is old 
enough, give him a gun—or a fishing rod, or a boat or 
a tent or a microscope, as the case may be—and teach 
him how to use it. We believe that the things mentioned 
will help the boy more than most other things, because 
the boy is naturally an outdeor creature; but if he has a 
mechanical turn of mind, then get him a box of good 
tools or a simple engine. 

Above all, give the boy something to do, interest him 
in something, and you will perform for yourself, for 
your son and your country services whose worth cannot 
be measured. 


ee 


FORESTRY FOR THE NATION 


NATIONAL POLICY of forestry seeks the protec- 
tion and beneficial utilization of our present forest 
resources, the renewal after cutting of forests on lands 
not needed for agriculture and settlement, the stability 


‘of forest industries and of satisfactory conditions for, 


forest workers, and the restoration of forest growth on, 
lands now unproductive and idle. 

The public interest in the continuance~ of” forests 
justify and require direct ownership of extensive areas,| 
and also participation by the public in working out 
the problem of protection and renewal of private forests. 
A program of forestry for the Nation should include 
action by the publie through the Government and the’ 
States, action by land owners and operators, and the’ 
means of uniting the efforts of all for the achievement, 
of a common purpose. 

The service of forests is not alone local; it is national} 
as well. For the products are widely distributed with-| 
out reference to State lines, the industries are engaged! 
in interstate business, and the protective benefits of 
forests often extend far beyond the localities where they 
are situated. It is the function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to take the leadership in formulating a national 
economie policy that gives consideration to the relation- 
ship of all forests to the industrial life of the country: 
The central Government alone can .bring about con- 
current and harmonious action within given regions. 
Its research and edueaticnal work may be directed to 
the problems of the Nation and of regions that comprise. 
more than one State. Representing the whole Nation,| 
the Government ean stimulate and guide local action! 
where individual States by their own efforts would fail.! 
The Government can act to organize all agencies af.| 
fected by the forest problem in a united undertaking to 
inaugurate and carry out a program of forestry. 

The States have not only the function of handling’ 
the public forests owned by them, but they have also. 
a direct responsibility in the protection and continuance 
of private forests. In this, the ‘Federal Government, 
should take part to meet interstate and national prob-| 
lems, to stimulate action by the States, and to bring 
into harmony the efforts of the different States.. In the; 
problem of private forestry, the Government would 
work through and in co-operation with the States. The! 
legislation affecting the private owner in the matter of| 
protection and continuance of forests should be by the 
States. The Government should help the States in; 
formulating plans and developing methods and by di- 
rect assistance in carrying them out. The assistance 
oftered by the Government should be contingent upon 
the States taking legislative and administrative action 
to provide for the protection and renewal of forests. 
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A national policy must recognize the problems of the 
private owner of forests. Greater security of forest 
property from fire, better returns from timberland in 
the long run, and more stable industrial conditions must 
be sought. A program in which the public participates 
and recognizes industrial problems, like taxation, would 
enable private proprictors to handle their forests in a 
way not to be a public injury but to serve in building 
up the localities in which they are situated. 

There should be an extensive program of public for- 
ests, owned by the Nation, by the States, by municipali- 
ties, and, too, by quasi-public institutions and organiza- 
tions. The public forests to-day comprise about 25 per 
cent. of the total forest area of the country. They 
should be extended to include ultimately from 40 to 
50 per cent. 

Adequate funds should be provided to enable the 
Government and other public agencies to carry. on in- 
vestigative work needed in carrying out a national policy 
of forestry. This would include investigations on a 
larger scale than at present in determining the best 
methods of forest practice, and also research in forest 
products. 

A pregram for the Nation must be an aggregate of 


local programs adapted to different conditions, and . 


correlated and standardized through the Federal Govy- 
ernment to mect the broader requirements of the whole 
country. A national program cannot be put into effect 
in its entirety at once. Local programs will also prob- 
ably have to be worked out by steps. Some States are 
already able to go forward more rapidly than others, 
partly because of their financial strength and partly 
because experience has already demonstrated the meth- 
ods of protection and forestry required to secure re- 
sults on the ground. ; 

The initiation of a national policy of forestry requires 
as one of the first steps the passave of a Federal Jaw that 
recognizes its objectives and provides authority and 
means for the Government to extend co-operation with 
the States in the protection and perpetuation of the 
forests under their jurisdiction along the foregoing lines, 
At the same time, Federal appropriations for the pur- 
chase of forest lands should be greatly increased. 

Much can be accomplished pending such a law. Thus, 
there should be at once a joining of hands in a most 
vigorous campaign for fire protection, that will educate 
the public to the dangers from fire and lead to more 
effective action in all forest regions. Individual States 
should go forward with plans for better legislation and 
larger support of forestry. But the passage of a basic 
Federal law with the aid that the Nation can offer 
would make possible the inauguration of a poliey that 
would secure results impossible without national action. 


GEORGIA GAME LAWS 


EORGIA has taken a step forward, in that she 
has put ‘‘teeth’’ and sharper and more teeth into 

her game laws. The act now clearly defines the pen- 
alties for violation of the game laws and provides that 
the penalty cannot be less than $10.00 nor more than 
$100.00 and all of the court costs, or in lieu of the 
fine, violators must work upon the publie works, which 
in this State means the chain-cang, net less than 10 
days nor more than 90 days. The impression prevails 
throughout part of the State that violation of the 
game laws is a misdemeanor and that the court may 


impose a fine ag low as $1.00. The penalty for the vio- 


— 
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lation of the game act is treated as a misdemeanor but 
provides also that the punishnient mentioned above 
must be inflicted so that no fine will be less than $10.00. 
There has been in the past a good many fines in the 
State for violation of the game laws, the great majority 
of them being purely nominal,—$1.00 or $2.00 or maybo 
$5.00, many people care little about the fine, but as 
the law reads now, the court must impose @ very sub- 
stantial penalty. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FIELD NATURALISTS. 
“HE Bureau of Biological Survey has just published 
a circular entitled ‘‘Suggestions for Field Studies 
of Mammatian Life-histories’’ which contains some inter- 
esting hints for the field naturalist. 

For many years leading museums have been acquiring 
exhibit and study material representative of different 
groups of birds and mammals, until at present the Amer- 
ican collections are in many respects unsurpassed by 
those of any other country of the world.- This relative 
completeness of research collections permits increased 
attention to the study of life histories. 

Equipment of field investigation of habits of mammals 
need not be elaborate and will often be at hand where 
needed. Pick, shovel, ax or large hatchet, trowel or large 
spoon, brusheutter, grasscutter, tapeline, sketch pad, 
coordinate paper and writing materials usually suffice 
for ordinary work. A bump of resourcefulness on the 
part of the investigator is perhaps the most important 
item of initial equipment. 

The study of mammalian life-histories opens a field of 
activity for any sincere student with an enthusiasm 
for closer acquaintance with wild life. No human being 
and no book, but Nature herself, is the supreme-author- 
ity in natural history. The beginner may make as im- 
portant an observation as the veteran investigator. The 
efforts of all are needed if our fund of information is in 
any sense to be complete. 

Any department of natural history, if pursved in the 
proper spirit, is replete with interest. But none, per- 
haps, promises a greater return in real satisfaction than 
the study of the home life of wild mammals and birds. 

The. Bureau of Biological Survey, U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture, solicits ecrrespondence from any indi- 
vidual or institution planning work of this nature, and 
will be glad to assist with advice or suggestions as op- 
portunity may be given. 


IMPORTING QUAIL FROM MEXICO 
[JNDER authority of law, notice has been given by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, that until further 
order,- permits issued or which may be issued under 
the ‘‘Regulations Governing the Importation of Quail 


‘into the United States from Northeastern Mexico,’’ ap- 


proved and effective November 13, 1916, will authorize 
the entry of such quail only between November 15 and 
March 31 of the following year, inclusive. 

In order to reduce the danger of introduction of quail 
diseases, applicants will be required to show that they 
are qualified to handle quail in captivity and are pre- 
pared to care for them under approved sanitary con- 
ditions during the period of quarantine. The right is 


reserved to issue permits only to these who are pro 
erly qualified and have facilities to eare for the Dirds 
in accordance with the regulations. 

This is entirely just and proper and will tend to 
eliminate the careless and inhumane treatment attend- 
.ed birds on such movements throughout the country, | 
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NATURAL HISTORY. . 


SOME INTERESTING NOTES FROM DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
CONCERNING THINGS OF INTEREST TO THE LOVER OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


BoB-WHITE VERSUS Dove 


HE dove and the bob-white (alias 
, quail in the north, alias partridge 

in the south) are not dissimilar 
birds, They are both of the upland, not 
unlike in size, seeking their food on the 
ground. One does not see them dabbling 
in the creek like a black duck, stalking 
fish like a heron, climbing trees like a 
woodpecker, darting about over the fields 
like a swallow, or flitting among the 
branches and leaves after the manner of 
a host of insectivorous birds. Natural- 
ists used to consider the two rather 
closely related, and, from force of habit, 
many still classify them in adjacent cate- 
gories. Both are swift flyers, though the 
dove doubtless excels in speed as it ob- 
viously does in distance flying. 


Though not gifted with the voice of the 
thrush, the calls of both species are 
among the most pleasing of nature’s 
sounds. That of the dove, which has a 
mournful cadence to most ears, would per- 
haps be missed the least, and also the 
bob-white is the more destructive to in- 
sect enemies of the farmer’s crops. 

From the point of view of domestic 
economy dove and bob-white are in 
marked contrast. The former lays but 
two eggs, and its squabs are at iirst per- 
fectly helpless end dependent on their 
parents in every way. The bob-white 
lays sometimes as many as eighteen. eggs, 
and: the little quails are wide-awake and 
“on their toes” from the very first. While 
they still have the appearance of small 
fuzzy chickens, they can fly like bumble 
bees for a short distance. 

It is plain then, that compared to the 
more or less stable year to year abund- 
ance the annual production of doves is 
small; that of bob-whites enormous. 
Query: ‘What becomes of the bob-white? 
In a limited degree the foxes, the weasels 
and the birds of prey can answer this 
question. By no means every quail con- 
sumed is served on toast and eaten with 
knife and fork. Probably these agencies 
about compare with legitimate shooting 
in the number of birds they account for, 
but more than shooting, are constantly 
eliminating the weaker or less alert indi- 
viduals, and improving the race. They 
become very destructive only when the 
birds are weakened by cold or hunger. 
It is in hunger and exposure that one 
should look for the chief drain on the 
supply of bob-white. When food runs 
low or shelter is distant one sees the 
dove hurtling through the sky in search 


of either or both, but the bob-white stays 
in one general locality no matter what the 
conditions—to live or perish. 


Though writing in a natural history col-: 


umn it will not be out of place to call at- 
tention to how some of these facts effect 
the availability of the two species as game 
birds. The natural production of doves 
is so low that they can not be expected to 
stand up against any considerable shoot- 
ing. When they seem to do so, we sus- 
pect the shooting is at some favorable 
point where they concentrate from a wide 
area, and the hunters are shooting out 
somebody else’s birds. However swift 
of wing or good to eat, the dove is not 
suitable for game. The natural produc- 
tion of bob-white is so high that legiti- 
mate shooting should never threaten their 
existence. Let the sportsmen help solve 
the’ food and shelter problem (conserve 
the thickets, plant small evergreens, and 
plant strips of buckwheat to furnish food 
through the winter) and he will have ile 
satisfaction of saving as many birds as he 
destroys,—J. T. N. 


A GopHER ABOVE GROUND 


on the desert grass. This was in 

northern Arizona several years ago. 
He seemed dazed and out of his element 
for gophers generally spend their time 
underground building sub-ways, and gen- 
erally messing up the Icndscape. When 
I touched him with my foot he turned on 
me peevishly and seemed entirely un- 
afraid, making no attempt to run away. 
Presently he turned his round back on me 
and commenced going south, He dug 
frantically with his large forcpaws until 
he had accumulated a doub!e handful of 
earth when he suddenly whirled about 
and pushed the earth away with his head 
and forepaws. Then he resumed digging 
and ,again pushed the agcumulated carth 
back. This kept on until he was lost to 
sight and only a hole remained. 


DwicHTt FRANKLIN, New York. 


()'m afternoon I met a gopher out 
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DESERT CoPHER 


. ters of close observation. 


Bay Ducks or Genus Marila 


HE five species of ducks included in 

the genus Marila are the canvas- 

back, red-head, scaup, lesser scaup 

and ring-necked duck Four of these birds 

are unquestionably well known to all 

lovers of duck-shooting, but nevertheless 

there are several things of interest about 

the -group as a whole which are worth 
pointing cut. 

Ducks are divided by general consent 


‘ Into two great groups, the fresh-water, 


non-diving, river or pond ducks, and the 
salt-water, diving, sea or bay ducks, to 
which among others belong the Marilas. 
Every sportsman knows thet a mallard 
or black duck “tips” for its food, wlile a 
redhead or scaup dives. This is about 
the only real distinction, however, as far 
as names go. Everybody knows that 
eanvasback, <nd in fact the whole Genus 
Marila is more abundant in the Central 
West, where there is no salt-water, and 
who has not sccen black ducks go out to 
sea in the North Atlantic States while on 
the Gulf Coast of Florida all the “fresh- 
water” ducks spend the whole day at sea. 
The distinction in feeding habits is un- 
doubtedly good, but let no one suppose 
that a “non-diving” duck is incapable of 
diving. He does dive, especially when 
wounded. 

What, then, are the real differences, if 
any? One will be labelled by my readers 
as a pure technicality, and they will be 
right. The hind toe in all ducks is placed 
high up, and has ceased to be.of the least 
use. In the “fresh-water” ducks it is a 
normal toe, but in the “sea” ducks it is 
flattened out and looks just like a disk of 
thick skin. Hcw this ever came about 
the writer has not the faintest idea, as it 
cannot account for any differences in 
life-histories or habits. During this hunt- 
ing season some reader may kill a black 
duck and a scaup on the same day and 
he might be interested to see for himself. 
Fortunately, however,’ there are much 
better differences, which are purely mat- 
How is it that 
an experienced duck-hunter can tell pretty 
accurately just what a flock of ducks is 
that gets up off the water a quarter of a 
mile away? He will probably name the 
species, but can -certainly tell to which 
group they belong. It is obvious that the 
salinity of the water has nothing to do 
with the case, nor can he see their hird 
toes! The fact is that the two groups 
can be separated by their shapes. ‘“Fresh- 
water” ducks are comparatively slim with 
a#lender, long necks and a comparatively. 
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The Canvas-back 
narrow head. Marilas are stockily. built, 
with a short neck and a rounded head. In 
“fresh-water” ducks the wings are long 
and slender, tapering gradually to a point, 
while in Marilas the wings are compara- 
tively shorter, broader, and either com- 
ing abruptly to a point or what is loosely 
termed rounded. In flight, another ex- 
cellent character is the way the wings are 
used. Marilas flap their wings much 
more rapidly than most “fresh-water” 
ducks, and always the tip of the wing 
describes a narrower arc in space. This 
is a somewhat difficult point to follow, 
and in figures the statement amounts to 
this, that if we assume that a black duck 
flaps its wings 100 times in a minute, a 
canvasback would flap 
times, as each flap takes less time. This 
is the explanation of the rapid flight 
of a green-winged teal which can outfly 
even the large and powerful canvasback. 
It flaps its wings just as rapidly, but over 
a greater space as in other “fresh-water” 


its wings 150 ~ 
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ducks, thus getting extra power and speed. 

There .is..one other’ interesting. point 
about the Marilas that is connected with 
their ranges and migration habits. Why 
is the scaup common on the coast of Mas- 
sachusetts and the canvasback-rare? Per- 
secution is not an absolutely, conclusive 
auswer. The true answer is a difference 
of breeding range and of migration route. 
The nesting area of the Marilas is, gen- 
erally speaking, the central prairie lake 
Tegion of the continent from the Dakotas 
north through Canada. From this com- 
paratively small area the migrating birds 
scatter in a huge fan embracing nearly 
the whole of the United States. As far 
as the Atlantic States are concerned it is 
obvious that the migration route is a diag- 
onal to the south-east. But as the coast 
runs northeast to southwest, it is appar- 
ent by glancing at the map that Virginia 
and Long Island are almost equidistant 
from the breeding grounds. This is the 
reascn why canvasback arrive in Chesa- 
peake Bay and Curritick Sound at about 
the same time or even earlier than they 
appear on Long Island, a fact which has 
caused astonishment to many. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is more to it even than 
this, Flathead Lake, North Dakota, 
and Western New York are two excellent 
places for canvasback, both nearer the 
breeding grounds than Long Island or 
Currituck Sound. But they do not reach 
there any earlier either. This can be ac- 
counted for by the habits of the bird. Its 
migration is purely a question of cold 
weather and open water, and it does not 
leave its breeding grounds in any large 
numbers until the season becomes unfa- 
vorable. With comparatively few excep- 
tions each canvasback has its particular 
winter feeding grounds, It is highly un- 
likely that a canvasback wintering in Cur- 
rituck Sound one year will winter in 
Western New York the next. So when 
the time comes for it to leave its nesting 
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The Red-head 


grounds it makes for its winter feéding 
grounds, and in most cases gets there, 
with no stops on the way. So now we can 
see why the canvasback is so rare a bird 
except in places which answer its tastes. 
The scaup duck breeds much farther 
north in numbers. Its southeast diagonal 
consequently brings it much farther north 
along the Atlantic States in -numbers. 
Here we have the answer to our question 
about the comparative abundance of the 
two birds on the Massachusetts coast. If 
we go still farther north to Labrador, we 
get entirely outside the normal diagonal, 
with the result that all Marilas are casual 
stragglers to that coast. The ringhecked 
duck’s migration route is the most south- 
erly and the least easterly of them all, so 
that with the exception of a very few 
birds from Virginia southward it never 
reaches the Atlantic Coast at all except a 
few stragglers which clubs take pride in 
mounting and pointing out to visitors. 
LupLow GRISCOM. 





Bills of drake lesser and greater scaups (known also as little and big broadbill or bluebill), and ringnecked duck (left. to right), 


aatural size. 


These three species have black heads. 
white stripe in the wing, and from another in size, especially of the bill, 


The scaups differ from the ringneck in having a 
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MAKING DUCK DECOYS 
By D. W. O’NeEn, Jr. 


ITH the cost of decoys ranging 

W from twenty-three dollars a dozen 

for the best grade of cork stool 
down to seven for the lowest grade of the 
wooden variety and the prices still going 
up, not to mention the taxes and all the 
bother of fitting them up with weights and 
cords I made up my mind to try the ex- 
periment of making a set of cork stool 
myself and if successful to let the other 
members of the Duck Hunting Clan in on 
the secret. 

We live in the heart of New York City 
and get all our shooting out on Great 
South Bay and in the adjacent swamps, 
getting in Saturdays and holidays during 
the season at very little expense because 
we know our ground and waters well af- 
ter years of experience. 

I have my own home-made duck boat 
and ‘set of stool that came from a mail 
order house several years ago at the rate 
of.$3.49. per dozen but times have changed 
and now the price of stool with glass 
eyes is at least triple that amount. 

How well do I remember the first flock 
of five stool that I had. They were just 
blocks of wood sawed out and painted 
black with blocks of smaller wood nailed 
on for heads, with no shape or any par- 
ticular liking to a duck, but they served 
the purpose for a whole season. 

The birds seemed to know that there 
was only a single barrel gun there to 
guard the stool for I got some wonderful 
chances at big flocks, capped off with the 
time fifty came in at once and by quick 


HaXSinon Wrireding 3 
Fig. L 


work I managed to get my first double. 
My, how happy I was that day. Then 
father promised to get me the long teased- 
for new gun for Christmas. 

Christmas came with the new gun and 
I sold the old musket for eight dollars 
to.a country boy I knew and sent by the 
@ext. post for the above-mentioned stool. 


x 


The bay froze over before they got to me, 
however, so it was not until the next year 
that I was able to use my new rig which 
I had completed by the making of a 
dandy hunting boat for myself. 


list of implements to best proceed 
with the work at hand, but substi- 
tutes may be be made if imperative. 
Hammer, screwdriver, wood rasp (flat 
on one side round on the other), gimlet, 
sand-paper, saw, jacknife, whetstone, 
pencil, rule and a one-half inch chisel. 
Procure from a lumber yard a five foot- 
length of clear white pine or cedar, one 
and a quarter inches wide by three inches 
deep and have it dressed on four sides 
as the marks will show better (for black- 


FP: tools you will want the following 


W* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to make 
this department worthy of his 
name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camping 
and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EpI!Tors.] 


duck you will want at least seven feet). 

Mark out your heads on the side of the 
pieces according to the style of duck you 
are going to make. I shall speak of 
imitating a broadbill entirely in this ar- 
ticle and changes in the measurements 
given for other varieties of ducks will be 
easily figured out from the ones given 
here. 

The head should be about four inches 
long over all and the details on cut Ne. 
I. will give you the proper dmensions to 
Graw to, also the first step in sawing the 
cuts as marked. My advice is to saw out 
one head at a time and then do the split- 
ting later. 

After having made the saw-cuts as per 
the diagram you must be very careful in 
splitting not to split off too much but 
work off a half inch at a time. 

You now have your heads cut out in the 
rough and the next step is to split and 


whittle the blocks out to the rough shape 
of the head. First make two saw cuts 
at the neck three-eighths of an inch deep, 
then splitting the head out roughly. 

Now take the rasp and knife and work 
the heads down to the desired shape, first 
working the bill to the shape shown in 
I. Then work the neck and the back of 
the head to the desired shape, finishing 
off with sand-paper to smooth out the 
rough spots. . 

Drive in two furniture tacks for eyes, 
and you have your heads completed and 
the hardest part of the job done. 


OW for the bodies of these imitators. 
Procure from some dealer in rough 
cork some slabs of two-inch cork 

five and a half by eleven inches. It is usu- 
ally sold by the pound. I used twenty 
pounds for my set and I had especially 
thick stock. Fifteen pounds should cover 
two-inch stool and to spare. Cork is 
worth twenty cents a pound just now and 
if you do not know of a dealer the Pad- 
dock Cork Co., 1209 De Kalb Avenue, 
Brooklyn can furnish what you require. 
Cedar can be used in place of the cork 
but is much heavier and harder to work, 
and the finished stool is not so lively as 
the cork ones. 

As in Fig. II mark your body shape but 
not on the smoothest side of the cork, 
with white chalk, then saw the corners 
off as indicated. Next trim the. block, 
making the tail about one inch thick at 
the end. Take your rasp and smooth out 
all the rough corners, rounding the body 
into the desired shape. 

The third unit of the complete duck is 
the keel. This should be of white pine, 


three-quarters of an inch square and 
seven inches long, taking a piece seven 
feet long to do the job. 

In the center of one side of this piece 
cut with your chisel as in Fig. III, being 
sure to dovetail the cut on the ends in 
order to hold the lead. Make this cut one 
half inch deep and four inches long 
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Drill two holes with the gimlet about 
an inch away from the cut as shown in 
Fig. III. 

Now procure some old lead and melt 
it up so that it can be run into the cuts 
in the keels, bringing the lead even with 
the outside of the keel. Then,*taking 
your knife carve your initials on the side 
of the keel and screw a brass eye into the 
end of the keel to hold the anchor and we 
are ready to assemble our ducks, 


Procure twelve brass screws about one- 
half inch thicker than your cork and after 
boring the holes in the right places with 
the gimlet, drive the screw through the 
cork from the bottom side and be careful 
to drill out the screw holes in the necks 
so they wont split, screw the heads fast 
to the body as in Fig. IV. 

With the gimlet bore the holes for the 
copper wire through the bodies at the 
proper place to meet the holes in the keel 
and using old telephone wire, striped 
of the insulation, fasten the keels to the 
body as in Fig IV. 

Your duck is now completely assembled 
and should resemble closely the living 
bird in shape. 

Painting comes next and here the indi- 
vidual. taste of the gunner must come in. 
My own method Is to paint eight males 
and four females out of the dozen, but 
some differ. 

I make the black and white marking of 
the male broadbill and the brownish red 
and white markings of the female. The 
bills of both sexes are painted a bluish 





. Fig III. 


gray and I put some rough splashes of 
white on the back of the male birds for 
the grayish marking of the live bird of 
that sex. 

Attach to each stool a six foot length 
of cord with a weight of about six ounces 


to hold your stool in its plgce in the flock — 





when you are hunting. I used lead sink- 
ers but a brick split in half serves ad- 
mirably if you are not too particular. 

The work is now completed and all you 
have before you is the thorough enjoy- 
ment of knowing that if you don’t get 
your share of ducks in the future it will 
be the fault of the man who points the 
gun. 

Take your rig the first chance you get 
and go to that favorite point of yours 
and as the day is breaking place your 
stool twenty-five yards off shore and be 
careful not to shoot your stool because 
they will look very natural if you fol- 
low the above directions. 





Go to it, old timer, and the youngster, 
as well, and let’s create some new decoys 
this winter so that next year the birds, 
being more plentiful because of the Fed- 
eral Law we will get glorious days on the 
rivers, lakes and marshes. 


A HAND POWER ROW BOAT 


HERE is untold pleasure in gliding 
€ about in a hand-power row boat, 
taking it easy and enjoying the 
scenery, fishing or sociabilities on a 
placid lake or cove at twilight, or the 
pleasure extends itself throughout the 
full day. This idea was born of love for 
the open and at the same time it is 
healthy and a novelty. 

The rear seat may be fitted with the top 
half of a strong arm chair and cut out 
so as not to interfere with the tiller. A 
cane seat is advisable as it is strong and 
tough and permits of a pillow, or cushion 
being placed in the seat for the further 
comfort of the boatman. It is especially 
adapted to quietly nosing in here and 
there with your rod and line and with the 
axles, chain, and crank well greased, 
there is practically no noises as the boat 
approaches. 

The chain and sprocket wheel are out- 
side the gunwhale, so as not to soil hands 





or clothes with oil. At night it is well to 
throw a piece of canvas over the chain 
and sprockets as the rain or dampness 
rusts the chain. Use an application of 
good heavy automobile grease and it will 
stick for a long while 


OW, as to building the power boat, 
proceed as follows: Use a regula- 
tion, good condition row. boat, 

thoroughly clean, scrape and overhaul it 
and make it tight and sound for the sea- 
son. Then measure the outside or rear 
(or stern) and let this figure govern the 
size of the paddle wheel frame. 

This frame is made of pieces of ordi- 
nary flat iron procurable, cut, bent and 
drilled at any local blacksmith for about 
one dollar. The frame is made of 3/16” 
x 1” or 1%” iron and connecting bolt or 
rivet holes should be 144”. Make 2 pieces 
for extreme bottom, 2 for middle or shaft 
hangers, and 2 for braces which come 
down from top edge of seat to outside 
edge and bolt in place. Use heavy gal- 
vanized or brass screws in attaching frons 
to wood and if bolts are used in frame 
construction instead of rivets, provide 
them with lock washers. Make 2 more 
pieces, one for top rear and the other for 
bottom rear of the frame which then 
makes a box-like enclosure inside of 
which the paddle*vheel revoives. To the 
top and bottom rear pieces drill 14” hole 
in each in center, for holding the rudder. 
The best way to go about the construction 
is to block the boat up about 14” from the 
ground near the water edge and in such 
a position that the boat can be skidded 
sideways or enidways into the water with- 





out fear of harming or bending the iron 
frame, although it will stand some hard 
knocks without distortion, due to its novel 
bracing. Make the rudder of heavy gal- 
vanized sheet iron, the same as is procur- 
able at any plumber’s shop; cut to shape 
and rivet to it at bottom and offset hook 


(Continued on page 670) 
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A WILD TURKEY INCIDENT. 


To the Editor of Forest aNp STREAM: 

EADING the story about wild turkey 

hunting.as told by Mr. H.:H. Shel- 

don in Forest anv Stream, started a 
reminiscent mood and I thought perhaps 
the readers of Forest ANpv SrreamM might 
be interested in what I might have to tell 
along this line. Although the incidents 
happened more than half a century ago, 
they are fresh in my memory yet. 

The fall of 1864 found the writer at 
Fort Rice, in what is now North Dakota, 
gome forty miles below where Bismarck 
now is, in the service of Uncle Sam. For 
some unknown cause, apparently, a large 
number of the boys were taken down 
with typhoid fever after the command 
had returned to the Fort from a raid 
after the Sioux through the Bad Lands 
and Yellowstone River country, aud when 
the march was resumed down the river 
from Sioux City, four of us young boys 
were left behind in the hospital, being 
too sick to be taken along. Some of 
the 30th Wisconsin Regiment who had 
been doing guard duty at the Fort were 
ordered home, and instead of marching 
down they built several large flatboats, 
or scows, and made the trip down the 
Missouri River in them, and we four 
men were invited to accompany them, so 
we went down with Company F. 

Some of the old boys are living yet, 
and I hope this may catch the eye of 
one of them, mainly eecause I am go- 
ing to digress a little and remind them 
of the baked beans we had. Did you 
ever eat beans baked in the ground? If 
you have not you do not know what a 
good baked bean tastes like. We were 
three weeks making the trip from Rice 
to Sioux City, a distance placed at some 
nine hundred miles, and we had baked 
beans for breakfast nearly every morn- 
ing during that time. The beans were 
boiled during the day on a stove on the 
boat. The boats were always tied up 
for the night about sundown, and as soon 
as we landed two men-were always ready 
to dig a hole some three feet deep in 
the soft earth. There was plenty of dry 
wood, and a fire was kept: burning in 
the hole until it was full of live coals. 
Half of these coals were then scooped 
out with a long-handled shovel, the ket- 
tle of .beans set down in the hole and 
the coals shoveled back and then dirt 
thrown on top. In the morning the ket- 
tle was dug out and we had—bvt don’t 
talk about it. 

One night we tied up at a point some 
half a mile above the then small village 
of Vermillion, on the opposite side of 
the river, and fortunately right where a 
| targa -Gock of wild-turkeys were just 
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going to roost, and when it had gotten 
too dark to see to shoot, the Wisconsin 
boys had bagged, with their Springfield 
rifles, thirteen fine birds, and we feasted 
on turkey for several days. 

After considerable delay at Sioux City 
we four Minnesota boys finally got 
started by mule team for home. Before 
starting, the writer learned that one of 
the mule drivers had a shotgun, and we 
asked him if we might use the gun if 
we got some ammunition, and he said, 
yes. We left Sioux City in the after- 
noon, our route being up the Floyd creek. 
After we had gone some six or seven 
miles we left the wagons, crossed the 
creek and followed up on the east side 
where there was not much timber, ex- 
pecting to find some ducks. Just as we 
rounded a bunch of brush and a bend 
in the creek, there, in plain sight, and 
but a few rods away, was a flock of 
turkeys. runhing across a- beaver dam. 
The gun was brought to my shoulder, 
but instantly lowered again, for the ques- 
tion was: are they wild turkeys or not? 
The other three boys yelled: “Shoot, 
shoot.” So I brought the gun up again, 
and without really taking aim pointed 
it at the string of birds and fired one 
barrel, and one fine bird fell over.. The 
others rose and flew off into the woods. 
The boys retrieved the bird and we stood 
looking at it and admiring it when we 
noticed two men siart out from a house 
that stood on a rise of. ground some 
quarter of a mile away, and come di- 
rectly for us on the run. We were scared, 
and did not know just what to do. Some 
were in favor of running, but I said: ‘No 
use in running. If we should reach camp 
they can come and get us, so let us stand 
right where we are until they come up, 
and if we have committed a wrong take 
our medicine.” When the men were a few 
rods from us the leader said: “Well, you 
got one, did you?” “Yes, I said, we got 
one.” “How'many were there?” he asked. 
We knew, for we had counted them as 
they flew away. “Thirteen,” I answered. 
“The same flock my brother saw this 
morning and tried to drive home, thinking 
they were my tame turkeys,” 

Perhaps there were not four relieved 
boys. Thus, I killed my first and last 


wild turkey, but had I known they were 
wild I could just as well have had three 
er four with the two barrels. 


C. A. BENNETT, Minn. 


THE RABBIT AGAIN. 


To the Editor of Forest anp STREAM: 
N the July number of Forest AND 
Srream there is an article on the use 
of ferrets which seems to me unfair. 
First I must say that the statement 
that the rabbit does “no harm to trees” 
is simply not so. The rabbit is a browser 
and lives mainly on trees and. bushes 
during a large part of the year. It is 
only in comparatively rare instances that 
it does damage to any other tree and 
bush crops. In nurseries it is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. Three or four rab- 
bits cuused about two hundred dollars 
damage in my nursery a few years ago. 
The trees were bone of them killed but 
were simply barked so as to be unsalable. 
Here, as in most parts of New York 
State, it is impossible to take cottontail 
rabits in any way except by the use of 
ferrets; that is, except for the occasional 
one which may happen to be killed by a 
snap shot as it starts for the nearest 
hole. No rabbit will run more than a 
few hundred yards without taking refuge 
under ground. This makes it impossible 
to hunt them with dogs unless we can 
develop a breed of dogs small enough 
to follow them into the holes. If hunting 
rabbits with ferrets is prohibited it 
should also be made unlawful to hunt 
birds with dogs. The rabbit driven out 
of a hole by a ferret has fully as good 
a chance as the bird flushed bv a reason- 
ably good shot before a dog. A good 
many years ago I had spent nearly the 
whcele hunting season with much enjoy- 
ment trying to get some ruffed grouse 
which lived in various patches of woods 
near home. One day I very foolishly 
took a neighbor and his dog over the 
ground and he killed the five birds in 
five shots. Not one of them had the 
least chance for life. The whole business 
was mechanical. The dog would mark 
down the bird, the man would come up 
until he was about a rod away. The 
bird would fly and come down within a 
few seconds. It was. almos® as much 
sport as it would be for me to kill a 
chicken*for dinner. I am a poor wing 
shot or I might have killed possibly three 
of thes: birds during the fall under cir- 
cumstances that would have been worth 
remembering. Many times I have flushed 
them, shot, missed, marked down, figured 
which way the, bird went after it got out 
of sight, flushed again, etc, A whole half 
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day or more after one bird, but if I had 

killed it, it would have been because I 
knew enough about its habits: In the 
same way, I prefer to hunt rabbits’ with- 
out a dog. I had’a'dog once who was 
a@ wizard’ on rabbit trails but here we 
needed a ferret to help him out. 

I feel that I am speaking reasonably 
when I say that there are hundreds of 
rabbits ‘on’ our farm but it is doubtful 
if any group of men with the help of the 
best rabbit dogs in America could kill 
three rabbits on this place in any one 
day. With skillful tracking or a good 
dog two or three men by the aid of a 
ferret could get four or five rabbits in the 
same time under favorable conditions 
such as usually come three or four times 
a@ season. 

There is‘ another side to the question 
of rabbits which is prominent under our 
system of game Jaws. As our laws are 
now administered it is a very serious 
matter for the owner of the land if the 
game animals get too numerous. If every 
game protector in the state had a beat 
say two miles square so that he could 
hear any shooting that might be done 
there and so that he could know the 
boundaries of each man’s land and then 
if he were required to arrest and prose- 
cute every person found hunting on the 
land of another without written permis- 
sion from the owner our present laws 
might really protect the game and tend 
to make it more- plentiful. 

Since I have aready written at length 
I might as well make it a little longer 
and present part of the cat question as 
it appears from the point of view of the 
farmer. It is already beginning to seem 
that the cat agitation is likely to cost the 
country large sums of money in the loss 
of crops due to the increase of mice, It 
is safe to say that a very large number 
of mice are killed by the wild ranging cat 
for every bird so destroyed. The well 
fed cat of the suburbs will often kill 
large numbers of birds but the cat one 
sees in the fields far from buildings is 
likely to catch more mice than birds 
simply because they are more numerous 
and easier to catch. 

There is also the question of the real 
economic status of the song bird. We 
may count the ragweed seeds in the 
stomach of a tree sparrow and figure 
how many millions of such seeds that bird 
would have eaten if it had stayed here 
all winter. The whole makes a stag- 
gering total but when we come to count 
the seeds on a single plant of ragweed 
_ and figure how many weeks it would have 
fed the bird and realize that one or two 
of these seeds are all that would come to 
maturity in any case we are not sure of 
the correctness of our statements. 

I am as vigorous in the desire for the 
protection of song birds as any one but 
it seems to me that we are on a perilous- 
ly unsafe foundation when we make such 
statements as the common one that “with- 
out the birds agriculture would be im- 
possible.” Taking an average over the 
whole year and over the whole country 
the robin may do more good than harm 
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certain times the reverse is most de- 
cidedly true. The similar case of the 
bobolink has been recognized by the ad- 
ministrators of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty Act. 

It is to be hoped that I have been fair 
in this statement. It may seem to be 2 
large collection of objections but in the 
final analysis the protection of our game 
rests with the landowner and he is not to 
be won over by statements which he can 
see are not just ir accord with the re- 
corded facts or with a just application 
of those facts. 

Atrrep C. Weep, New York. 





ON TRAPPING. 
To the Editor of Forest ann Stream: 

T has been @ puzzle to me all my life 

why trapping is looked upon as un- 

sportsmanlike and why most people 
regard a man who takes fur bearing ani- 
mals in traps as being necessarily cruel 
and unfeeling. 

I am very sure that much of this feeling 
arises from lack of understanding of the 
art of the trappers in taking the game 
and lack of appreciation of how thorough 
a knowledge of the nature and habits of 





In close touch with nature. 
the fur bearing animals is absolutely 
necessary to anyone wishing to be a suc- 
cessful trapper. 

I am sure that any man who makes 
even an ordinarily good showing at trap- 
ping must possess an amount of wood- 
craft superior to the man who, often de- 
pending on hired guides, goes out and 
brings in his allowance of deer or other 
game. The trapper must also possess 
powers of observation far above the 
average and be able to read all the signs 
left by his game, no matter how faint 
and indistinct, if he wishes to have even 
fair success). He must be able to shift 
for himself at all times. He must rely 
on his own judgment as to proper places 
to set and methods to use. It is a far 
different proposition to shoot a fox, for 
instance, driven by a hound than to 
eatch the same animal in a trap. 

Pit your wits Mr. Fox Hunter against 
the fox when he is not driven, when his 
time is all his own and see how many of 


you can so far outwit him as to cause 


put in certain fruit growing sections at 





him to place his foot on a space, which 
you must select for yourself, which can- 
not be over three inches square. He has 
his nose to protect him from all your 
wiles, and he will fool you many times. 

The mink, while not .by any means as 
wise as the fox, will also elude you and 
cause you to wonder if you understand 
his nature at all, in many instances. The 
coon, skunk, and muskrat are all easily 
trapped but a good working knowledge of 
their nature and habits is necessary if you 
would secure enough of either to pay for 
your trouble. As to the cruelty of the use 
of the steel trap I have never been able to 
see where it led to any more suffering 
than the use of firearms. We all know 
that much game is wounded and escapes 
each season to suffer and die or get well, 
as the case may be, by those using fire- 
arms. That is an accepted fact and is 
unavoidable.. Any trapper who is-at all 
expert will place all his muskrat traps 
where the rat on being caught will at 
once plunge into deep water and be 
drowned—no suffering there. 

The same applies in nearly every case 
to mink, otter and beaver. This leaves 
us only the fox, coon and skunk and the 
laws of nearly all states require that 
traps be visited once every twenty-four 
hours so you will readily see that most 
animals are in reality seldom held in 
traps for any great length of time. 

I will venture to state that any hunter 
who will take the trouble to learn the art 
of trapping and follow a trap line for 
three seasons to get a thorough under- 
standing of the subject will admit that it 
is not as cruel as the use of firearms and 
also that it brings one into closer touch 
with nature. 

Ernest A. Brown, N. H. 





A FEW REMARKS. 
fo the Editor of Forest anp Srream?' 

N the first installment of Mr. F. A. 

Willits’ most ably written “Manual of 

Wild-Fowl Shooting,” he has stated “a 

few swans are still to be found on Cur- 
rituck Sound, North Carolina.” Mr. Wil- 
lits has in all probability not had oc- 
casion to travel over much of Currituck 
during recent years perhaps. 

Mr, E. H. Forbush in his work, “Game 
Birds, Wild Fowl and Shore Birds,” has 
this to say on -page 199: 

“The great swan shooting ground 
today is Currituck Sound. Here the 
birds find open water, food is plen- 
tiful and they are far less harried 
than on Chesapeake Bay. This is 
the secret of their increase there, 
and they will probably continue to 
maintain their numbers there for 
years, provided the conditions re- 
main favorable.” 

This was written In 1912. Last sea- 
son when coming away from Currituck 
I will testify there were plenty of whist- 
ling swan there then. From a bluff 


overlooking the Sound on my property 
I stood one day with Mr. Jasper B. 
White than whom, as a life-long resident 
and sportsman, there. is no one better 
informed as to fowl conditions in the 
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Sound country. He stated then that he 
would cstimate the number of swan with- 
in range of the naked eye and what we 
could pick out beyond with the aid of 
binoculars as many thousand, 

The birds are in bad repute among 
the natives for like a drove of veritable 
water-pigs a flock of swan roots up and 
destroys a dozen times the amount of 
good duck food it consumes. In the old 
market hunting days they were never 
much harried by the professionals since 
a swan only brought $1.00 to $2.00 while 
red-head and canvasback, much easier 
to shoot both as to number and species, 
sold $3.00 to $5.00 the pair. A swan 
was only shot if‘ he happened to come 
along or when one’ was perhaps wanted 
for ‘the holidays or the women folks 
desired a new feather tick from a few 
of them. 

Anent the discussion regarding long 
and short barrels your humble servant 
rises for a few remarks, 

After 30 years of play with the gun 
I recently had my first experience with 
a length of barrel deviating from the 
orthodox length of 20 inches. 

By a strange mischance my favorite 
weapon became lost and I found myself 
guuless in the game country and the 
season but just begun. 

A visit to the nearest city of size dis- 
closed in the window display of.a dealer 
an exact duplicate, cs luck would have 
it, of my former arm as to make, grade, 
engraving and stock measurements. ‘ On 
picking the gun up I became aware at 
once that the barrels were somewhat 
shorter than the conventional 30-inch. 
The dealer informed me theye were of 28- 
inch length which he no doubt believed 
at the time they were, as did I myself. 

This gun possessed a right half choke 
and a left full choke barrel; a combina- 
tion excellent for use upon wild fowl 
and I so used it: heavily during the re- 
mainder of the season. As’my former 
arm had been equipped by the manufac- 
turer with a one trigger system, at the 
close of the season I sent in the new 
acquisition to be so altered and learned 
for the first time that the gun possessed 
barrels of but 26-inch length. 

Now W..A. B. in the June number 
comes out to champion strongly the 
shorter length of barrels and from my 
own experience I must approve his judg- 
ment. While admitting. my score with 
the 26-inch was not what it would have 
been had I been swinging my old 30-inch, 
the length of barrel did not enter into 
the case, but from the fact that after 15 
years use of a oneé-trigger' gun I was sud- 
denly essaying to mavipulute two trig- 
gers again and tw- stock lengths, vary- 
ing ‘an inch in the same arm, with the 
result that things got somewhat tangled 
at times. 

My normal stock Jength is 1314 inches. 
By installing: a ‘single-trigger mechan- 
ism in this 26-inch gun the stock length 
was reduced to 13-inch flat, which of 
course ‘better balavecs with the shorter 
Jleneth of barrel and I may sav that a 
better shooting and handling little arm 


I have never possessed in the past and 
scarcely hope to in the future. 
To sum up, given like chokes, penetra- 


tion or pattern does not suffer one wit 


because of the few inches lopped off, 


smokeless powder being uséd. That one. 


gets on his bird quicker by reason of a 
lighter muzzle is not to be doubted, ‘in 
fact I often found I was on my bird 
and leading almost before I realized it, 
which, when one considers the universal 
tendency of shooting behind, is a good 
fault to err in. 

Since having the 26-inch refitted with 
single trigger I. have made equally as 
long and I do not know Wut longer, shots, 
and fully as intricate ones at black duck 
as were ever executed by my former 
30-inch. 

We may state that the 30-inch swings 
a little steadier and smoother. in wild- 
fowl work, perhaps, which is more strictly 
within its province than in the covers. 
And. in the longer lengths of stock a 
more elegantly proportioned, appearing 
and balanced arm results from their use, 
but right. here permit me to state that 
Mr. C.. I. Schafer in your September 
issue is jolly well right when -he says 
“thousands of gunners are tramping 
afield with gun stocks an inch or more 
too long for them.” 

If the average man would seek a gun, 
at once beautiful in its symmetry and 
marvelously quick in action I could do 
no better than commend him to arms 
fitted with the shorter length of barrels 
and stocks, - 

CuHartes B. Morss, Mass. 


LOST!—ONE PERFECTLY GOOD BASS! 
To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

HILE the incident is fresh in my 

mind, I would like to put on rec- 

ord an experience that I had re- 
cently which has left me in a distinctly 
unnerved state of mind from which I 
fear I will never recover. It was this 
way: A tentative “strike” of an ‘hour be- 
fore, left me with the impression that I 
had missed a big fish. As is customary 
in the ethics of a bass fisherman, * I 
deemed it wise to drop the matter then 
and there and wait an hour before at- 
tempting to offer my bait to this par- 
ticular bass. I waited anxiously for the 
sixty minutes to drag away and then got 
into position for another try. Carefully 
rewinding my reel, that. my cast might be 
a perfect one, I selected the spot where I 
thought. my bass. might be -hiding—a 
bunch of underwater weeds—and _ let’er 
go:. Bang!. Smash!. I hooked him first 
essay. My! how that bass performed. 
As the water was shallow, he didn’t at- 
tempt to break water, but cut circles 
around my boat.. Fearing that he might 
get entangled in my anchor rope—for »I 
had, dropped the “killick” so I wouldn't 
drift, I kept a taut line, with thumb on 
the reel. 

I edged up the weight, taking in: slack 
with my foot and then paid attention 
to my prospective victim. Just then Mr. 
Bass chose to dive head down into the 
weeds and I was beginning to drift. I 


é 


-heard but-had never seen? 


» 
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couldn’t budge, the fish, and. I. couldn’t 
stop drifting. Finally, in a last emergency, 
I picked up an oar with one hand and 
sort of poled back just. over the bass. 
With a steady hand on the line, I lifted 
and, lo and behold, the fish, gradually rose 
to the surface and floated on top of tne 
water out of reach of my hand; but the 
hook was exactly in the fish’s. side and I 
noticed that it was nearly torn out. Of 
course there was nothing to do but use the 
net. Carefully keeping the fish in posi- 
tion, I put the net under him, squarely, 
and lifted. The fish was too long and too 
stocky to sag in the middle as I supposed 
it would, and laid stiffiy across the wire 
top of my scoop. 

Gently dropping the net, I. attempted 
to “head” the fish, hoping he would tum- 
ble into the net foremost. . All this time 
ithe enormous fish (the biggest I ever 
saw, and I have caught at least one bass 
weighing eight pounds) lay flatly on. top 
of the water. without a motion, just out 
of reach of my itching fingers ready to 
clutch him by his gill apparatus, and lift 
him into the boat in triumph. 

All this time a friend of mine was near 
by .watching proceedings and, with true 
sportsmanship instincts offering no sug- 
gestions. Too proud—or foolish—to ask 
for advice as to what to do in my di- 
lemma, and wishing to capture the fish 
all by my lonesome, I gave another stab 
with my net and Mr. Bass slid off into 
the water with a sort of “ha ha” at my 
clumsy methods. 

Even my friend conservatively agreed 
that this fish.as' he was exhibiting him- 
self on top of the water would weigh six 
pounds. Of course, as the interested 
party,.I set it much higher and I would 
be ready to swear. that. eight ‘ pounds 
would come nearer to his majesty’s fight- 
ing weight. : 

What would you -have done in sucha 
situation as mine? ; Would ~ you: have 
taken the oar and hit-him over his head 
and ended the suspense? I-thought of 
that; but, with a fishing competitor look- 
ing on, I thought—like lightening—that 
such a procedure would forever class me 
with the “pot-hunter” crowd, ‘so I didn’t. 

Anyhow, «I have; the. satisfaction of 
knowing that I fought this fish to a point 
of exhaustion. my 

I enlist your sympathy in‘my distress, 
and I hope that the next time I hook a 
big bass you will be there to offer such 
suggestions as will enable me to get re- 
sults. : 

ArtHur T. Bonn, Mass. 


AN EXPERIENCE WITH A “GOOSE” 
HAWK 

To the Editor of Forest anv STREAM: 
O you. remember how your imagina- 
. tion used to present to your boyish 
mind the appearance and attributes 
of birds and animals of which you had 
Also, how 
those creatures of the world of nature 
took on exaggerated forms, habits and 

powers? . ' 

Well do I remember that at an early 
age I first heard stories of the -“Goose 
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Hawk.” I had not knowingly ever seen 
the bird, and it is probable that those 
from which I received my impressions of 
him had never consciously seen him, or, 
having seen him, had never observed his 
habits and were unfamiliar with his 
actual characteristics. He was merely a 
hawk and, to them, “all hawks looked 
alike.” 

The “Goose Hawk” as presented to my 
young mind was a fierce monster of the 
air whose chief business in life was at- 
tacking and killing the great wild goose, 
either in flight or when resting on terra 
firma or peacefully feeding in field or 
marsh; destroying him in terrific combat 
and bearing the body away to distant 
aerie in tree or rocky ledge, to be de- 
voured at leisure. Later I came to know 
the bird by his popular proper name of 
goshawk and learned to admire him for 
swiftness of flight, indomitable courage 
and perseverance. My Condensed Ameri- 
can Cyclopedia says: 

“GosHAWE, a bird of prey of the family 
falconidae, sub-family accipitrianae, and 
genus astur (lacep). The only species 
in the United States is the American gos- 
hawk (A atricapillus, Wils.), found all 
over North America, but most abundant 
in the north and northwest. The adult 
female is about 2 ft. long; extent of 
wings, 4 ft.; weight about 3 Ibs.; the 
male is smaller; the sexes are alike in 
plumage. This is one of the boldest and 
most rapid of the genus, and follows with 
untiring wing the flocks of wild pigeons 
and ducks; it seldom lights unless to de- 
your its prey, and when thus engaged 
stands very erect.” 

It will be seen from the reference to 
“flocks of wild pigeons” in the foregoing 
extract that my cyclopedia is of some 
what ancient vintage, or (not an un. 
usual thing) has not been edited up to 
date. Had the goshawk followed the 
flocks of wild pigeons he would not now 
be a terror to the ducks. 

Once, when.shooting wild-fowl from 2 
stand upon a line of flight in the Missouri 
river bottom, in Iowa, I had an illustra- 
tion’ of the courage and persistency of 
this bird. We did not shoot from float- 
ing blinds *in those days, nor seek es- 
pecially the, shores of lakes or streams; 
the mere proximity of such was sufficient. 
The bottom -lands ‘of the Missouri ex- 
tending along the greater portion of the 
western boundary of Iowa,.and varying 
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from three to twenty miles in width, were 
dotted with lakes, ponds and sloughs or 
marshes, embracing in area from a single 
acre or less to several square miles. In 
these grew wild rice, wild celery, and 
rushes or reeds, the succulent roots and 
shoots of which afforded excellent feed 
for water-fowl, to which the latter were 
wont to resort for food and wherein, 
sometimés, they spent their hours of rest 
from long migratory flights. Their route 
in journeying between the north and 
south lands followed this chain of swamp 
and slough—not the actual course of the 
river—and their. flight was usually not 
so high as to be out of the ordinary shot- 
gun range in the proximity of these feed- 
ing places; so a stand, almost anywhere, 
on the land along the line (preferably 
between two of the larger bodies of open 
water) was entirely satisfactory, and a 
few bunches of long slough grass, care- 
fully arranged so as to avoid the ap- 
pearance of an actual structure, served 
as a screen or “blind” for the conceal- 
ment of the sportsman, his trusty muzzle 
loader and his good retriever. I do not 
mean by this the kind of dog now bred 
in sporting kennels, as we did not have 
them, but just any kind of dog that would 
“fetch.” 

On an occasion in early fall when shoot- 
ing from a “blind” such as described 
above, on a favorite ground a few miles 
north of Council Bluffs, having been 
rather successful in my morning shoot. 
I had looped together my “bag” prepara- 
tory to returning to camp for the noon- 
day rest, the birds lying in front of me 
and not a yard away, some of them of 
the brightly colored varieties of duck, 
when there came a rush of air accom- 
panied by a swish of wing, and a‘Goose 
Hawk” swooped down upon and grappled 
the string of game. Of course he could 
not lift the entire-lot and he dashed 
away with feather-filled talons. Circling 
about for a moment he came again, and 
I struck at him with my cleaning rod 
as he drew near enough, driving him 
away. He screamed as he’ flew away 
and soon: again made a dash for the 
quarry. I waved my arms and suc- 
ceeded in driving him off, but still he re- 
turned, approaching within ten feet of 
me. I waved the rod at him and he 
poised in air almost perpendicularly, 
with beating wings, claws extended and 
eyes gleaming, screaming or whistling 
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most angrily and viciously. Again and 
again he returned to the conflict, until ag 
last I was compelled (most reluctantly on 
account of his courage) to shoot him at 
short range, blowing him to fragmenta 
Cuas. H. Bassrrr, Washington, D, C. 


A CANOE TRIP SOUVENIR. 


To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM?, 
OUVENIRS of an outing trip always 
enhance the pleasure of retrospect. 
The cowboy of wild west days used to 
cut a notch in his rifle stock for each live 
Indian converted into a “good” Indian. 
The accompanying picture reproduces my 
canoe paddle and has helped me visualize 
to my friends my last trip. 

The following procedure will enable the 
reader to map his route and record the 
salient features of a trip. Assuming one 
has available (or is able to make) a Ihap 
of the water-way traversed, this base map 
is readily enlarged on engineer’s cross 
section paper, giving only such details 
as it is desired to reproduce, keeping in 
mind the limitations of space that are de- 
manded by reason of the breadth of the 
paddle blade. If your route covers other 
than a tolerably straight line course, 
such as may well obtain where you are 


in a glaciated lake-studded region, it 


may be necessary to distort the relations 
of the compass by changing the direction, 
as shown in the above illustration where 
the dotted line quadrant indicates this. 

With the map prepared on a proper 
scale, it is transferred to the paddle blade 
in the following way: Remove the varnish 
from the blade by sandpapering same; 
then sprinkle chalk dust from a used 
blackboard eraser over surface to prevent 
ink from running. Lay a carbon paper 
over blade; then the prepared map, and 
with a blunt pencil trace the outlines of 
rivers, lakes, and salient points you wish 
to preserve. Then finish map by tracing 
with India ink on the blade, using black 
for the map outlines, and water proof red 
ink*for the cange course, 

Portages should be designated in chain 
lengths; falls in feet; camp sites may, be 
noted by triangular tent-like locations 
giving dates occupied. . Big game seen 
such as moose I have marked with a letter 
M within a circle. A roster of the party 
and necessary dates should not be omitted. 
Finally varnish and you have a permay 
nent record of your outing. 

H. L. Russetzt, Wisconsin. 
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Enjoy Winter Sports in Comfort 


With 


Taplex Warmers 


When off in the distance you sight a covey of 
wild-ducks, warm hands will help you to steady 
your aim, or when you are waiting on these 
cool, crisp days for the “musky” and the perch 
to’take your bait, what you want is a TAPLEX 
HANDY WARMER to keep your hands comfort- 
ably warm. 

When ao lie down on your cot at night, the 
wonderful TAPLEX BED WARMER and BODY 
WARMER will hold off the snappiest, coldest 
winds, and let you sleep with all the comfort of 
your steam-heated home, 


THE TAPLEX STICK DOES THE TRICK 
a 


This is @ most wonderfully ingenious fuel 
composition that is smokeless, flameless, a i 
odorless. Its many thousands of users represent 
individual attestors to its absolute safety, econ- 
omy, simplicity, and efficiency. 


LIGHTS WITH A MATCH 


This phrase symbolizes Taplex all-a-round 
simplicity. Just place a Taplex Fuel Stick in 
the container, touch it with a lighted match, 
and in a few mutes a soft, soothing, pleasant 
glow of heat will be generated, and which will 
radiate warmth for from six to eight hours 
without requiring attention. 

This space forbids the detailing of the 

§ countless number of useful purposes that Taplex 
serves 80 efliciently in camp and home, 


TAPLEX BED WARMER, 
asbestos lined, wrapped in 
sanitary flannel napkins—~ 


TAPLEX BODY WARM- 
ER, asbestos lined, with 
spring holder for the fuel 
— in flannel bag — 


00. 

TAPLEX HANDY WARM- 
ERS, from 35c to $1.00. 

TAPLEX FUEL, 12 com- 


= sticks in a box— 
50. (A single stick lasts 
six to eight hours.) 
If you cannot obtain at your druggist or sport- 


ing goods dealer, drop us a card giving us his 
name oa address, and we will see that you are 


suppli iedpbipaadsiiiidied 
TAPLEX CORPORATION 
87 35th Street ; Brooklyn, N. Y. 
an 


THE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
591 St. Catharine Street, West Montreal, Canada 
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ARLINGTON—GOOSE TOWN 


WHEREIN THE HUNTER DISCARDS DECOYS AND GUNNING 


PUNTS AND 


CLIMBS TO A STRANGE HUNTING GROUND 


By W. R. MacILRATH. Ba 


F you will look at the map of Oregon, 
I about the middle of the state from 

east to west, on the Columbia, not far 
from Pendleton of round-up. fame, you 
will see the little town of Arlington. A 
small dot and small type suffices. Be not 
deceived. Arlington has importance out 
of all proportion to its size. 

Its one main street, running up a side 
canyon from the Columbia, not so many 
years ago was the center of a great cattle 
industry; and after the cattle were 
crowded out by the wheat growers, and 
the cattle kings themselves reluctantly 
started raising wheat, Arlington was the 
market place and shipping point to which 
wheat was freighted in wagons drawn by 
from six to twelve horses, from all the 
high, rolling, semi-arid country to the 
south. This was before the railroad 
which now taps the wheat country of 
Gilliam County was built. 

But with the coming of better trans- 
portation much of Arlington’s grandeur 
vanished. Her trade has fallen away 
from her. The wheat barons now go to 
Portland er to San Francisco when they 
want to celebrate, and even to trade, 
when the local merchants in the little 
towns all up the wheat country do not 
have what they want. But while the lit- 
tle town in the canyon has lost some of 
its local patronage, it still has an asset 
for which sportsmen come from hundreds 
of miles around to enjoy, and that is the 
goose shooting. It is a sort of specialty. 
Not waterfowl; geese! Very few ducks 
come there. Not even all kinds of geese, 
there being comparatively few Canadas. 
But brant are there by the thousands. In 
this inland, semi-desert country, the 
specialty is goose shooting. 

Above the Cascades the river changes 
radically in character. The lofty moun- 
tain shores, covered with evergreen trees 
and practically evergreen grass, which ex- 
tends from the Cascades to the sea, give 
way to bluffs of drab monotony. Instead 
of leaping cascades and cataracts flowing 
into the Columbia are dry canyons filled 
with rocks and stunted soapweed. 

The sight of ferns, and the smell of 
green growing things give way to a con- 
sciousness of dust and heat (if it is in 
summer), and the consciousness that one 
is entering a country of velecanic forma- 
tion. Great black and chocolate volcanic 
rocks stick up out of the river and 
threaten the little steamers as they strug- 
gle with the increased speed of the cur- 
rent. The bluffs are of the same material. 
The narrow bottom between the bluffs 
and the river is studded thickly with 
chocolate and black lava boulders, among 
which some little grass grows and a few 
cattle graze. When a canyon opens up a@ 
view of the country beyond it is dry and 
sear sage country that doesn’t look as if 
it was worth ten cents a township. Yet 


here is the home of bumper crops of $2 
wheat. - 

The Columbia above the Cascades is a 
game preserve and no shooting is permit- 
ted on the river itself. So great flocks of 
brant gather there and remain all winter. 
They stay on the river at night and fly 
out on the great empire of wheatfields in 
the daytime. The preserve insures pro- 
tection and the vast fields food. There is 
a famous feeding ground some ten miles 
south of the river known as Shutler 
Flats, a vast flat wheat country, and 
about the first large body of wheat land 
south of the river. The geese are very 
partial to this tract; the majority of them 
going there to the exclusion of thousands 
of acres of wheatland.all over that part 
of the state of Oregon... That gives the 
geese a definite local habitation which is 
all the better for the gunners, 


In the town where gamblers and rioting 
cowboys were wont to foregather in time 
agone, there now collects a more. sober 
and circumspect aggregation of goose 
shooters, which in the minds of some 
people are no less “crazy” than their 
predecessors. “What does anybody want 
to shoot geese for, anyhow? I don’t see 
no fun going out and settin’ in a hole in 
the ground all day and freezin’ to death,” 
said one old woman to me. “I do wish 
my boy could get enough of it for onct.” 

With comfortable quarters in the little 
town, the nights are spent around the 
usual gathering places where yarn spin- 
ning is the order of the day and the 
“old timers” hold forth. Retiring to bed 
in a regular house, the tourist shooter 
can have choice in the morning of shoot- 
ing on the bluffs of the river, or taking an 
auto to Shutler Flats. The shooting at 
Shutler Flats is over decoys and in no 
essential way different from shooting on 
the grain fields anywhere, except the 


A full-fledged Christmas dinner 





The hard-hitting Winchester pat- 
tern is evenly distributed. No 
game gets through, and no game 


ts mutilated. 
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Lender 


A ‘aaeliae patra often means 
@ miss, many times a cripple, and 
sometimes badly mutilated game. 


GAME-GETTERS 


HE steady game-getting quali- 


ties of Winchester Loaded 
Shells have made them the fa- 
vorite shells of experienced shooters. 

Under all weather conditions they 
play true to form, shooting a strong, 
even spread of shot. Ti: Winchester 
waterproofing process prevents them 
from swelling from dampness; special 
lubrication of the paper fibres pre- 
vents brittleness and splitting in dry 
weather. 

The secret of the famous Winches- 
ter game-getting, even spread shot pat- 
tern is in the control of the gas blast 
from the exploding powder. This in 
turn depends upon the wadding in the 
shell. 

The Winchester gas 


control system 


The Winchester system of wadding 
and loading is 
the result of re- 
peated experi- 
ments to deter- 
mine the most 
effective control 
of the gas blast. 
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The Winchester system of wadding. 


The base wads of Winchester Shells are 
constructed to give what is known as pro- 
gressive combustion to the powder charge. 
The ignition spreads to the sides, in all 
directions, as well as forward. 


Under the heat and pressure of this rapid 
combustion, the tough, springy driving wad 
expands and fills the bore snugly, com- 
pletely sealing in the gas behind. In being 
driven through the bore this wad offers 
just enough resistance to the gas blast to 
insure complete combustion of every grain 
of powder, so that the full energy of the 
whole powder charge is developed at the 
muzzle. Thus none of the shot charge 
leaves the gun until it is being driven by 
the maximum energy and velocity possibie 
from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, snug-fitting 
driving wad is slightly checked by the 
muzzle choke or constriction, while the 
shot cluster and travels on unbroken by 
gas blast or wadding, making the hard- 
hitting uniform pattern for which Win- 
chester Shells are world famous. 
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Uniform shells. From primer to crimp, 
Winchester Shells are so balanced in con- 
struction as to insure the maximum pattern 
possible from any load. The broad fish- 
tail flash from primer gives even and thor- 
ough ignition; the driving wads completely 
seal in the gas behind the shot; the stiff- 
ness of the crimp or turnover at the shell 
head is varied exactly according to differ- 
ent loads, great care being taken-never to 
stiffen it to such a degree that it offers 
undue resistance to the powder explosion. 


Clean hits and more 
of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in 
the field or at the traps, be sure your shells 
are Winchester Leader and Repeater for 
smokeless; Nublack- and New Rival for 
black powder. Leading hardware and 
sporting goods. dealers in every community 
carry Winchester Arms and Ammunition. 
They will be glad to assist you in determin- 
ing the particular load in any of these Win- 
chester Sheils best suited to your pure 
pose. Upon request, we will send you, 
free of charge, 
our interesting 
booklet on Win- 
chester Shotguns 
and Loaded Shells. 
Winchester Re- 
Peating Arms Cc., 
Dept. 8009, New 
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The wadding expands evenly, sealing in the 


gas blast:all the way to the muszle, where the wadding is checked by the “choke” 


or constriction, 


The shot cluster travels on ahead unbroken. 


Actual test target 


320 pellets out of 431 or 74% of the shot charge (1% oz. to 7% chilled) inside a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards. 


WIN CHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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so promptly 
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ipments I have made, 1 
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Shipping Tags. 


Lous  BRIMBERG Aes 


West "26 h St Toe 312 2 NY. 


The name SUMMERFIELD 
assures you of . 
A SQUARE DEAL 


47 years of square dealing has 
earned us the confidence of 
ee - over America, Canada 

a. 


WE CHARGE _NO. COMMISSION 


If fair, honest grading, prompt returns, 
and top market price are what you want, 
then you will make no mistake in shipping 
to the old reliable house of Summerfield. 


Write now for our reliable prices, supply 
catelog and shipping tags. 


_ Simon Summerfield & Co. 


LSS eae) 
ST.LOUIS, MO) 


OR BUY YOUR 


RAW FURS 


Old Furs Remodeled 


SEND FOR PRICES 
Send for 
BIG FUR COAT CATALCG 


and our 


FUR PRICE LIST 


FREE— Every Trapper Needs It— 
A $1.00 Tube of TRIUMPH BAIT 
with each $5 shipment of Furs and Hides 
to be tanned. 


ALBERT LEA HIDE & FUR CO. 
707-09 West Clark St. ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Flats have a rather widespread local rep- 
utation of being Al shooting at all times. 
If the weather. is bright and clear, and 
there is no fog, the shooting on the bluffs 
is liable to be poor. But foggy days are 
numerous, and then the bombardment 
along the bluffs reminds one of defending 
a mountain pass from invasion. Besides 
being a specialty, it is different from any 
gcose shooting I ever saw or experienced. 


ing in his mind with sandhars, and 

reedy water, and decoys set in 
stubble; with wide sheets of water or 
spreading fields. Here it reminds me of 
nothing so much as shooting wild goats 
on Catalina Island. A peculiar combina- 
tion of natural causes go to make up this 
effect. 

The bluffs are high and steep, and the 
lava rock mostly black, giving a stern, 
forbidding appearance to the landscape; 
great dense gray fogs come off the river 
and roll up over the bluffs, so dense that 
it would seem one could reach out and get 
handsfull of them. The ground is in- 
tensely dry under foot, unless there is a 
snow, for there is very little rain in that 
country. If the fog is thin enough so 
the river can be scen from the top of the 
bluff it looks like a pale silver ribbon at 
the bottom of a black gorge. At one’s 
feet nestles the guiet little town with 
smoke curling from its chimneys, the milk 
wagon on its morning route, and a switch- 
engine lazily shunting box-cars over in 
the railroad yards on the river front. 
There is nothing that by the remotest 
stretch of the imagination resembles cat- 
tails, or a marsh, (not even along the 
river) or a widespreading wheatfield. 
(For the ground is too rough and stony 
for wheatfields right at Arlington.) As I 
said before, it is more like Catalina --at 
hunting. It is as if one went goose huut- 
ing on the River Styx according to the 
rendering of Doré. 


U Jaen» one associates goose shoot- 


SSUMING there is one of those 
dense fogs (the kind you can cut 
with a knife) and that you are 

sitting on a ledge with a sort of blind of 
boulders, and you can see around you for 
some twenty yards but in your mind’s eye 
the whole terrain lies in perspective as it 
does on clear days. Suddenly, from down 
in the river, comes a bewildering pipe- 
organ chorus of ahunks as a bunch of 
geese rise, circling like airplanes to get 
high enough to clear the bluffs, and set 
off for the wheatfields. 

You grip the old gun and crouch down. 
(For you are a goose hunter by instinct, 
and instinct says “crouch.”) But you had 
just as well stand up on the top of a 
boulder. On this particular morning.they 
will be almost close enough for you to 
feel the wind from their wings before you 
can see them or they can see you. You 
can count pretty well on them clearing 
the bluff with little space-to spare. You 
might knock one down with your gun 
barrel if you were a good acrobat. But— 
you are an ordinary goose hunter; some- 
what subject to buck ague; a little ner- 
vous to say the least; so you grip the 
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stock of the old gun almost hard enough 
to make the prints of. your fingers in it, 
hold your breath, tell you heart to go 
back down your: ‘throat where it belongs, 
and wait. 

Another flock: leaves the river and 
starts spiralling upward, mingling their 
ahunks with those of the first bunch, and 
then still others rise—a]] ahunking at the 
top of their voices, answering and re- 
answering and the echoes clamoring back 
and mingling in with the real voices in 
and grand brass-hband of ahunks. 

Your attention is jerked back to busi- 
ness by the scund of wings in the fog and 
a new burst of honking about fifteen 
yards over your head. They have seen 
you and are scattering temporarily in 
fright. Yes, there they are! AlJl around 
your head like bumble-becs. You cut 
loose and empty the old gun at the flock 
of barns so close to you, forgetting how 
small is the pattern of your gun at such 
clece range. Result: One or two geese 
come down. One falls with a thud and 
lies dead against a black lava rock near 
you. Another flops off down the hill. You 
can hear him in the fog but you cannot 
see him. You start to chase him down 
and retrieve him, but another brass-band 
chorus of abunks drawing near makes 
you go helter skelter back to your station. 

Perhaps these pass to one side of you 
and the other fellows who have been wait- 
ing turn loose a bombardment. So it goes 
until the morning flight is over. The 
evening is. more apt to be clear so the 
shooting from the bluffs is done mainly 
in the mornings. On clear days all the 
geese seck a canyon to fly ont, keep well 
over the middle of it, and high up. At 
least it would seem they do. These geese 
at Arlington have become “educated,” and 
they can tell how far a shotgun can kill 
«bout as accurately as a man can, and 
then ‘hey allow themselves 100 to 200 per 
cent. Zor margin. 


N such days the rifle is the only so- 
lution to the problem of shooting 
from the bluffs. (A man who wants 

geese goes. to Shutler Flats on clear 
days.) The rifle isn’t a very effective 
solution for the reason of the average 
man’s lack of ability to make hits. Also, 
most of the rifles are rim-fire 22s. I have 
long dreamed of a rifle for geese, both on 
the wing and sitting and I mean to have 
one for a tryout, at least, as soon as I 
see time ahead when I can have sufficient 
leisure to make the investment worth 
While. This is it: A 25 auto, with a 
wide-field telescope attached. About 3x. 
Rifle sling, and loading tools. I may use 
an 87 grain bullet to get more velocity. 
The theory being that it is more fun to 
get them when they are hard to get. Also, 
that such a gun may often make the 
difference between a goose for supper and 
no goose at all. I am giving you the idea 
for what it is worth. 

But if the weather forecasts are for fair 
weather, and fogs have been infrequent 
for a while, the gunner'at Arlington will 
do well to take an auto and go to Shut- 
ler Flats where the shooting is of the 
typical goose hunting pit and decoy kind. 





Up forest paths to the camp 
—with your : 


The smooth-riding, powerful INDIAN will ride you right 
to your forest camp—swiftly and comfortably. It is strong 
—knolls and ruts of woodland paths can’t harm it. And 
its Cradle Spring Frame protects you against the jars of 


roughest ro 
the oughest ‘oads. ¢ A Dollar for ‘ 
Mechanically, the INDIAN is the simplest, safestand most dependable —& accepted photo 
machine—the easiest to handle. And the spacious and finely equipped 5 Metiveyele friends: 
INDIAN Side Car will carry your companion in perfect comfort, leav- § Mat! us intevesting 


ing plenty ot room for all your camping outfit. snapshots of your - 
: INDIAN hunting 


The trusty INDIAN has solved the problems of many a hunts- ; ; 
man and camper. Get acquainted with it yourself. Call on ; ae tf 


your INDIAN dealer today for an immediate demonstration. the picture. A dollar 
bill will be sent you 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. et once Sov every) 
— ) accepted photo,’ ~~ 
The Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer in the World . —_ 
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The Rider of the 
ik, 


By HOLMAN DAY 

Wouldn’t you like a holiday in the open—to 
sniff again the air laden with the tang of the 
ines, to feel the thrill of wide spaces, the 
ure of danger? You will find them all in this 
book—a story big in thrilling moments, eager 
in interest, and with the freshness’ and bigness 
of the Great Woods in its pages. Its heroine, 
Clare Kavanagh, is like a woman out of your 
dreams. ‘There is struggle, intrigue, adventure, 
a very game of life and death with her happi- 
ness ‘as the pawn, Even better than “King 
Spruce.” $1.75, 


The Soul Scar 


By ARTHUR B. REEVE 

This is a detective story in which the scien- 
tifie detective, Craig Kennedy, solves a romantic 
mystery through the psycho-analysis of the 
dreams of a beautiful woman. Illustrated. Post 
8vo. $1.60 net. 


Tales of Fishes 


By ZANE GREY 

Among deep-sea fishers Zane Grey stands out 
almost as conspicuously as he does among novel- 
ists, Many adventures have been his, and most 
of them are told of in these fascinating true 
tales, which are fully illustrated with delight- 
ful photograplis taken on the scene of action. 
Elaborately illustrated. $2.50. 


How Animals Talk 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 

Do animals talk? Dr. William J. Long says 
they do, and his assertion is based on long 
and scientific observation. He believes in the 
common spiritual inheritance of animal and man, 
and he shows us the great affinity between 
them by showing us the real selves of the ani- 
mals. A book in a_ thousand. Illustrated. 
$3.00, 


What Outfit? Buddy 


By T. HOWARD KELLEY - 

Jimmy says: “Ma and O. D. are you an’ 
your Buddy, an’ take it: from me, you'll wanta 
go along if you start on the A. W. O. L. we 
went on! It sure was THE little ol’ personal 
conducted tour of France!” Which is Jimmy’s 
own modest invitation to take a flier in a rare 
good piece of humor. Illustrated. $1.35 net. 


Bill Sewall’s Story 
of T. R. 


By WILLIAM WINGATE SEWALL 

Tirst as the Maine guide to Roosevelt, the 
boy, and then as manager of his Western ranch, 
Sewall knew T. R. intimately, and .the picture 
he gives adds new luster to the Roosevelt tra- 
dition. Sewall tells his story in his own de- 
a gg inimitable way. Many illustrations, 
1.25. 


The Young Russian 
Corporal : 


By CORP. PAUL IOGOLEVITCH 

This story tells of the thrilling part. played 
by a boy in the great Russian upheaval. Of 
how he gave up his career as a brilliant violin- 
ist and ran away to enlist in the Russian Army. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.35. net. 


Yankee Ingenuity in 


the War 


By FRANK P. STOCKBRIDGE 

From the tank to the latest discovery in 
surgery, this interesting book covers the amaz- 
ing contributions made by American inventive- 
ness toward winning the war. Illustrated. 
$2.00. 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 


December, 1919 


A HAND POWER ROW BOAT 


(Continued from page 661) 


which is 44,” diameter and has a 1” long 
hook with 1” cotter pin hole drilled 
as near the end as safe (about 4”). 
Make another for top rudder hinge and 
likewise attach. Use washer and heavy 
cotter pins. Then run a 3g” or %” round 


sarge sprocnet 


The rod projects at ends and fits into a 
clamp of 3/16” x 1” iron bent one-half 
round in shape of shaft hanger; 2 rivet 
holes on each side and 1 oil hole top cen- 
ter. Provide a large brass washer at each 
end on inside to prevent side thrust as 


ToP Wiewn« 


iron rod up the side and bent over the 
seat to make a tiller. Flatten this round 
iron at its conjunction with rudder plate 
and drill holes 3/16” diameter through 
both and rivet together. Bend the rod 
so it will clear the seat and body while in 
use as the tiller. A wooden handie may 


any great amount of this will tend to 
throw the chain off. 

Procure a _ bicycle rear and front 
sprocket, crank and pedal and chain. 
Use one or more chains until right length 
is found. The driving crank hanger on 
fore end has elongated holes so it may be 


Sime Vi ewe 


be glued on, or the end wound with wire 
tape. The easiest way to get the right 
bend of the rod is to use a long piece of 
light wire and hold it up alongside rudder 
(after rudder is in position on. frame) 
and bend it this way and that way until 
the correct bends are all in. Then fol- 
low this as a pattern to make it from. 


Yori 
Kan’ 


\ 


PADOL x 
— 


x sP0V EEL 


moved up or back, thus increasing or de- 
creasing the tension on the chain, which 
should be a little tighter than that of a 
bicycle. Attach the rear sprocket to %4” 
rod by filling out with piece of pipe riv- 
eted to rod, after which thread the piece 
over and provide two lock nuts, one for 
each side of sprocket. Cut out for key 


he VILL LL LLL LLLLL LL LLL Ld LESSER TLL, 


FRAME. 


Dete/ of Fewer er ae 


N EXT make the paddle wheel by 

using a round iron rod *;”. diame- 
ter and 4 pieces of heavy galvanized sheet 
iion; holes 3/16” drilled every 4” at bot- 
tom and riveted to the 4 cross strips 
which in turn are riveted to the iron rod. 


in sprocket which holds it and gives it the 
power to pull. Have the threaded piece 
long enough so that the sprockets can be 
accurately aligned and centered. 

This will give you plenty of power and 
allow ample room for its manipulation. 
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Mother Natare’s Appeal 


] S as wide as the world itself. Throughout the ages, master minds have sought 


her instruction. 


Why? Because Nature gladly unfolds her wonders and mys- 


teries to any one. She doesn’t hold anything back. It is the nature lover 


among your ‘acquaintances who 


really gets the most out of life. Through his 


knowledge of the birds, butterflies, wild-flowers and trees, he interprets Nature’s 
This brings 


message. 


him true happiness and contentment. 


The Pocket Nature: Library 


The {Open Sesame”’. to ‘a Wonder World © 


Four delightful little books, attract- 
ively bound in flexible covers. Intimate 
and interesting life stories of the birds, 
butterflies, wild-flowers and trees, writ- 
ten by the greatest authorities, in a clear 
understandable manner. No technical 
language is used. Children as well as 
grown folks can derive great benefits 
from ‘this helpful series. Perhaps the 
most unusual thing about the books is 
that the illustrations are in nature’s true 


colors—brilliant birds and flowers, but- 
terflies and even the trees in natural 
colors. Make friends with Nature’s 
Wonders, Use this little set. You'll 
learn to recognize the fascinating sub- 
jects quickly with the plates in colors. 

ecide now to get more from the time. 
spent in the open air. Read our approval 
plan and remember Wordsworth’s good 
counsel: “Come forth into the light of. 
things, let Nature be your teacher.”. 


Four Pocket Size Books--961 Pages of Interesting Text-- 
789 Illustrations--566 in Nature’s True Colors 
There is no other series to be compared with the “Pocket Nature Library.” 
They are known wherever books are known as the true guides to four of Natyre’s 
most fascinating subjects. Send for a set to-day. : 


Ideal for the Holidays 


Consider this splendid series for gift purposes. 
Young and old are equally enthusiastic about 
them. Send for a set on our Approval 
Satisfy yourself it is an appropriate git Ate 
tractive holly-covered boxes supplied FREE. 


‘Sent on Approval 


Send no money now. Merely. the conpon 
with your name and address. il it to-day. 
We will send the set immediately. Examine it 
and if you are pleased send us a remittance 
$5.00—otherwise send the books back. 


Clip This Coupon and Mail It To-day 


Ce a a ne ee me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


MESSRS. DOUB 
Garden City, New York 


Please send me a set of the “Pocket Nature Library.” 
if I am satisfied I will send you $5.00. Otherwise I will return the books within five 


baba <0) 


NOW |i cae 


ees 


AY, PAGE & COMPANY 


-C.12 


I agree to examine it immediately 


and J 
days, ~ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
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Send Skins to the 


Have your fur cap, 
gloves or other gar- 


, —— made in Milwau- 


Soom our improved 
ul experience 


iaoeaaens the United 


kee, the tanning head- 
quarters of the middie 
west, Our experts will 
give you a splendid 
job and you will 


Save 50% 


method. Thirty years? 
tanning for customers 
States and Canada. 


Ask your bank about us. Write for our 
book of Style Suggestions and 
for preparing hides for tanning. 


JOHN FIGVED ROBE & TANNING CO, 
2985 Forest Home Ave, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 


hints of how to make big ca 


SS Holds you with the 


America’s trappers — Crock 


itches, 
thrilling eaventeres of Y 


Carson, 


Boone, Kenton and others. Tells of 

their skill, daring and woodcraft. It fol- 

lows them on that trap line and carries you 

down to the methods of the present day, 
4 with a wonderful fund of secrets. 


Book sent FREE to fur trappers only. Write 4 
ay. will also : 


keep you posted on the 


fur a : 


‘a CLAY EXPORT CO., 1123M—W. 35th St. 
A Chi Ils. 


Testdsesserone scans eecenccscees 


INTiaee | 


«BROS. 
TSE uli 


CARO, 


PAYS 


10% TO 50% 
MORE FOR 


FURS 


Hides, Pelts and Tallow than you can get sell- 
ing at home. We charge No Commission. Check 
for 100% value sent at once. ae oo, for 


our latest price list and 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS: GUIDE 


$ 10,000. Book 
illustrating all 


HIDES TANNED INTO 
ROBES, $2.50 to $7.50 


We Sel]! Leather, also 
tan Fors. Buy Fox 
and WoitP Poison also o 
coy us. We are t 
lnrrest, Hide al br 
House i in the N. W. Estl, 
over 25 years. 


450 pages, leather bound, 
‘ar Animals. 


Tells all about 
Trappers’ Sece 
rets, Decoys, 
Traps, Game 
Laws, 


=—to 
$1.50. it’s a regular 
Tenldtee in the 


ai 
t sell a stagis 


Sin esti you sctoar : 
‘Oe ri 


Write 
‘Y. Address— 


ANDERSCH BROTHERS 


Dept. 


5G MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Ne 
TS) 


at Great Book on Trapping. Full 
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ET the forward sprocket in place by 
S using a bearing made of 144” x 14” 
flat iron bent down on inside of 
boat and screwed fast thereto. Then 
make a smaller clamp bearing, with ad- 
justment for chain tightening, made by 


CIITTIKWIT Ili tees 


DPRIVING* SPROCKET. 


slotting the holes 144” long. The “crank 
hanger” should. be what is known in 
“bike talk” as a one-piece hanger. Re- 
move all parts except crank and sprocket 
and hack-saw off the outside pedal crank 
(the one near sprocket). - Provide a 
wooden handle or cut away the frame of 
the bicycle pedal and wind the remainder 
with tire tape. This maks a ball-bearing 
handle and wort~ fine. Make the clamp 
bracket, which holds the sprocket crank 
axle in place very nice in its fit with 2 oil 
holes. Give the entire apparatus 2 coats 
of red iron enamel and touch up the rivet 
and bolt heads with aluminum paint and 
it makeg a very neat and mechanical-look- 
ing job. Put a pair of fooi-rests in front 


over Ya" rod. 


fa sheet tHateh 


Dezel showing Gxle of 
Fedele Hheel 
of operatcr in a convenient position as 
this helps a lot when any speed or hard 
pulling is needed. 

To locate the front driving sprocket 
center, sit naturally in position and 
stretching right arm forward find the de- 
sired points... - 

The total cost sina not exceed $10.00 
as nearly, all the material can be bought 
second hand and‘is just'as good as new. 


The Rifles of Our 
Forefathers 
(Continued from page 646) 

going off. Three-in-one oil, it may he 
mentioned, cannot be used in oiling a flint 
lock rifle. The old-timers used deer fat, 
but the other ingredients in the modern 
oil soak into the steel in the priming pan 
cover, so that they ruin the flint and it 
has to be ground down again before it 
will strike sparks. 

All these rifles, it should be mentioned, 
without exception have both set and hair 
triggers, it beiug the favorite with our 
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old riflemen who did not have ammuni- 
tion enough to study trigger release ani 
had to make their one shot count. 
Another rifle of Simon’s that will bear 
mention is a Johnson of 1865, .38 cal. very 
light, about 8 lbs., and with short, 27% 
inch barrel when long barrels were the 
usual thing. This rifle had the rear sight 
set 15” from the eye, in spite of its short 
barrel, and this rear sight was a pet of 
Johnson’s, a plain semi-circle, about 3/16 
diameter, in which you centered the front 
sight by eye. The sides of the rear sight 
were horn, much like buckhorn of today. 
As I said before,it was an unusual piece 
of good fortune to be able to really load 
and shoot the old Kentucky and Pennsyl- 
vania rifles of our pioneer forefathers. M. 
Simon has preserved for wus all the 
methods and accoutrements used by them, 
and it is a privilege to set down here in 
print the actual experiences we had with 
them. For they are now but a memory, 
to even the oldest of us, and little was 
written at the time about how these rifies 
were used, by the men who used them. 
We have fables, in plenty, of remarkable 
shots made at unheard-of ranges, but it 
is safe to say that beyond a hundred yards 
these old timers made variable groups; 
but also, inside of that range, they made 
exceedingly accurate ones, with a very 
flat trajectory. Where, at a hundred 
yards, a modern .44 will merely flatten its 
bullet against a rock, the Kentucky rifle 
shot so hard as to split it to powder, and 
game, shot with its big .48 cal, ball, went 
dead and stayed dead at the first shot. 


Trapping in Southern 
Pennsylvania 


(Continued from page 643) 
seen; the former about two inches ahead 
of the latter. The tracks of the right and 
left feet will be 2% to 3% inches apart 
with the mark of the tail between them. 

Along the stream where the banks are 
steep one will see places leading up from 
the water to the top which have a used 
appearance and where the ground, roots 
and grass are worn. These are their 
slides. It is hard for a muskrat to walk 
down a steep embankment. 

He prefers to slide. He therefore starts 
at the top and toboggans, so to speak. 

At other places one will see where they 
have gone up the bank to eat roots. Often 
times no tracks can be see but a general 
used appearance tells the tale, 

Under the surface of the stream one 
will sometimes find holes in the bank. 
Often these are under roots of trees and 
dificult to find. Back from the stream 
you will often find where the surface of 
their burrows have caved in. 

Sometimes one will find well-defined 
trails leading from the stream back to a 
field where they go in search of food. 

On partially submerged logs and rocks 
will be seen their black oblong droppings, 
three or four in number and about the 
size of a navy bean. 

Muskrats will often travel long dis- 
tances in search of food. While doing so 


they will swim along the bank and ob 
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Books on Bungalow Building 


REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES 


Fifty-four houses with 53 plans of six to ten rooms costing $3,000 to 
$10,000. One-half are either two stories or story and a-half. 


WEST COAST BUNGALOWS 


Fifty houses with 72 floor plans of five and six rooms costing $1,800 
to $4,000, These are one-story bungalows, some having attic stairways. - 


LITTLE BUNGALOWS 
Forty one-story bungalows with floor plans of four, five and six rooms, 
costing $750 to $3,000. 


BOOK OF SPECIAL PLANS»: cise SoS Ve SS ec enccec ogmnty 


This is a book with plans for 23 two-story houses, 23 part two-story 
houses (two or more rooms in the second story) and 40 one-story houses. 
The book is illustrated with artist’s pen-and-ink perspectives, mostly of 
a small size. Complete working plans of all these houses for construc- 
tion in various parts of the United States are carried in stock. Costs 
of construction based on 1918 prices, are given. Some plans and ex- 
teriors are adaptations of houses in Representative California. Homes 
and West Coast Bungalows, but many are original designs. ‘his is 
our very best collection of plans. 


Forest and Stream Book Department 
9 East 40th Street, N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide. 

And let us do your head mounting,‘ rug,’ robe; - 
coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by. dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin. glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf,. cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned. with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog’ which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. © Also‘ 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 
we sell, 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


, Skunk Bringing 
Highest Prices! 


Right now isthe time to get 


the BIG MONEY! Don’t take 
chances. Ship to the la . 
strongest fur house in the busi- 
ness — Funsten — established 38 


qonte-knewe all over parice 
or ioe wi erecelve mor and hi 


FUNSTER 


FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
vormettcne = ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


1440 E. 63rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


serve everything as they go. They have 
good eyesight and power of scent. 
When caught in traps they will invari- 
ably attempt to amputate the member 
that holds them or will try to twist out. 


HE most successful methods for trap- 
ping muskrats usually get them by 
a front foot or leg. As these are 
delicate, the jaws of the trap will often 
break them. In that case, if the animal 
is not guided into deep water, and held 
there by some drowning device, as will 
be explained later, he will pretty surely 
gnaw off, from the under side, that part 
of the leg which is in the trap and with a > 
few struggles free himself, 

All animals which free themselves 
through amputation usually do so in this 
manner, because’ that part of the leg 
which is in the trap becomes numb. How- 
ever, an animal will not gnaw off unless 
the bone is broken. 

But as stated before muskrats will often 
twist off their feet and thus free them- 
selves. I am a great believer in traps 
which take a high grip on the leg. This’ 
is particularly necessary in the case of 
this animal when caught by a front leg. 

The ankle and claw of this member is 
so delicate, the flesh so tender, and the 
skin works so freely over the bone, it will 
often, if caught by a low grip, in shallow 
water or on the bank, twist and tare 
loose, leaving its foot in the trap. 

The first impulse a muskrat has when 

aught is to make for deep water. Taking 
advantage of this trait the trapper en- 
deavors to use some sort of a drowning 
device. A common method is to stake the 
chain in deep water. The weight of the 
trap will be sufficient to drown it. If the 
chain is too short an extension chain or 
wire should be used. It may be fastened 
to a stone and the latter thrown into 
deep water. 

Another method is the sliding pole. 
This common device consists of a pole 
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over which the ring is slipped, the smaller 
end being run into the bottom of the 
stream or into deep water and the larger 
secured to the bank. 

A couple of short pieces of branch are 
left at the small end so as to prevent the 
ring slipping off. A few twigs should also 
be left on the pole to prevent any possi- 
bility of the ring being pulled up again 
by the animal. 

But a sliding pole is conspicuous. I 
strongly recommend the following method 
in its place. 

Slip the chain ring over a wire (old 
baling wire answers the purpose splen- 
didly), and anchor. in deep water by 
means of a stone or weight of any kind. 

Fasten the other end to a small stake in 
the water close to the bank, or to a stone. 
Submerge everything. 

Now conceal trap and chain with a 
light covering to conform to the bottom 
of the stream and you have a set that will 
cause no suspicion to an animal and will 
not be discernable from. the bank. 

The wire should be twisted in a couple 
of places so as to premit ring to slide only 

\ downward. 

Number I traps are generally used 
for muskrat. They are heavy enough to 
hold the animal under water and usually 
have a sufficiently strong grip. 

Where you can use drowning devices 
the cheaper grades answer as well as the 
more expensive, 

Number ones won’t break the bones as 
often as a larger trap would and are 
cheaper—an advantage in these settled 
districts where you are likely to lose some 
through theft. 

It is most advisable, however, for you 
to have a sufficient number of webb-jawed, 
double-jawed, or gnaw and twist proof 


‘(Continued on page 688) 
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HANDSOME FUR SETS MADE-TO-ORDER 
From Furs of Your Own Catch 


At the present high prices of ready-made furs it will pay you to 
have your furs made into serviceable wearing apparel. You can 
SAVE 30% TO 50% by getting your furs this way. You furnish the 
skins and we tan and make them up at reasonable prices. You get 
greater satisfaction by having your furs made-to-order. They are 
made the way you want them. The materials used are the best 
money can buy. You get better furs than you can buy ready-made 
because you select your skins yourself and know what you are 
getting. 

ALL WORK IS ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. Over 

55 years in the fur business is proof of our reliability. 

Located in the center of the United States, our work goes 

to-every state in the union. 


SEND FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ? 


giving many beautiful photographs, prices and interesting informa- 
tion about making fur sets, coats, caps, gloves, rugs, robes, etc. 
It is yours for the asking. Send for it today. 


H. Willard, Son & Company This beautiful fur set can be 


made from 23 large mink skins. 


“The Old Reliable Fur House’’ Established 1864 The catalog gives many other 


styles that can be made...from 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET, MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA mink and all other«furs as well. 


























YOU TOO CAN BEA 
Roa 


Like thousands upon thousands of others, 
you too can bea satisfied Fur shipper if you will ship 
your Furs direct to “SHUBERT.” Prices are higher 
than ever before. 


It’s up to you to get the full mar- 
ket value for every skin you ship, 
Don’t be misled by high quotations. 
It’s not the prices quoted in a price 
list that count—it’s the amount of 
the check you receive that either makes 

you smile or swear, “SHUBERT” checks 

will make you smile. That’s why Fur ship- 
pers never change after they have once given 
“SHUBERT” a trial. Join the happy crowd 
of satisfied Fur ee. Ship your Furs direct 
to “SHUBERT.” You take no risk. “The | 
Shubert Guarantee’ protects you absolutely. | 
Why not give “SHUBERT” a trial today? _ 


» A.B. SHUBERT, Ne. BIG GAME HUNTING IN 

The Largest House in the World BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Excl in Big horn sheep—goats—moose—dear and bear 
AVE. 










ShiptoAmerica’s greatest fur buying 
yal ecinerpaion. epee 


tices petdin years! 
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~ Deals usively 
AMERI RAW FURS ' Temporary Address 
SS em emerrtoomcngo any nana Kennon B. Moore 


23-27 W. AUSTIN 
Moore’s Camp Caledonia, Nova Scotia 
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“P#P”PUTTEES 


NEW NON-PRAY SPIRAL (Patented) 


For men, women and boys have long beer 
the finest made in England and have a .world- 
wie reputation. 


They do not fray. They possess great dur- 


ability. They are easy to put on in flat, neat 
spirals, Two weights — quality through and 
through, Ideal for sports. 

Only the genuine FOX’S have a small Grass 
tag on each puttee, marked with the name 
FOX and with R tor right and L for left. 
Genuine FOX’S Puttees are always full length 
and width. Write for the name of the dealer 
who sells them in your city. 


Regulation Heavy Weight 
Extra Fine Light Weight 
Extra Fine Light Shade 


Sent direct on receipt of price. 


Manley eae St Inc. 
You Need 


260 W. Broadway, New York City 
“THE COMPLETE ANGLER AND 
HUNTSMAN,” 

a profusely illustrated, highly inter- 
esting and instructive 
Sportsmen’s Reference Book, 
containing over 265 pages of valu- 
able “dope” for the Angler and the 
Hunter which answers every ques- 
tion that can possibly puzzle the 
outdoorsman. It takes the reader 
progressively from the Genesis of 
Angling all the way to the Revela- 
tions of Huntercraft; beyond all 
doubt the best value in books ever 
offered the American Sportsman. 
The book was written by Stanley 
Blake, the well-known owner of the 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, and 
Thomas Hubert Hutton, the outdoor 
writer; by reading their book you 
secure in one volume the combined 
experience of these two men, Printed 
in large clear type on fine quality 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth 
and stamped in gold, this book is fit 

to grace a King’s library. 
Price, postpaid, $2.00 
FOREST & STREAM, Book Dept., 
New York, N. Y. 


Bu Wop te AC 


Bait Casting Reels 


P Jim Heddon 9-Piece Rods 
y- Crab and Other Minnows 


“Ask the Fish!”’ 
Jas. Heddon’s Sona 
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JAMES ALEXANDER HENSHALL 


(Continued from page 653) 


of it before. The gentlemen were soon 
joined by the conductor of the train who 
also proved to be a great admirer of the 
fish in question. I learned from their 
conversation that a few months pre- 
viously two or three dozen black bass, of 
small size, had been taken from a tribu- 
tary of the Ohio river, near Wheeling. 
placed in a perforated tin bucket, and 
then immersed in the water of the tank 
of the locomotive, and in this manner 
carried to Cumberland, Maryland, where 
they were planted in the canal basin at 
that place, from which they would have 
free egress to a branch of the Potomac 
river.* My curiosity was aroused in re- 
spect to the matter, and I resolved to 
make the acquaintance of the fish at the 
earliest opportunity, as I was assured by 
the conductor that it was common in the 
upper Ohio river, and abundant in all the 
tributaries. 

When I arrived in Cincinnati medical 
lectures were about to begin and I matric- 
ulated at once. I had been reading anat- 
omy and physiology for two years and 
my preceptor, a prominent surgeon, ad- 
vised me to continue to devote myself, 
principally, to those studies, with the addi- 
tion of pathology and the principles of 
medicine. He said further, that so far as 
the lectures on theory.and practice of 
medicine were concerned, that I would 
better honor them more in the breach 
than in the observance for a year or two, 
and to apply the time to therapeutics and 
the laboratory, inasmuch as with the fun- 
damentals firmly established in my mind 
I would be fully prepared to form my 
diagnosis. and to define my own practice, 
and not be dependent on the opinions of 
others whether embodied in books or not. 
In after years I found this advice to be 
sound and trustworthy, and it would be 
well for medical students to pin the same 
advice in their hats, and not begin, as 
many are inclined to do, by reading books 
of practice, neglecting to some extent the 
more important and _ essential basic 
studies. 

I might clinch this advice by referring 
to an incident that occurred one day dur- 
ing a lecture on physiology. The subject 
of the glandular system was under con- 
sideration, and the professor was quizzing 
the class on the lecture of the day before. 
Adverting to the spleen, which has no 
visible duct or outlet, and the functions of 
which is not well understood even at the 
present. day, he addressed a student who 
had given more attention to lectures on 
practice, as follows: ‘ 

“Mr. Smith, where does the duct of the 
spleen empty?” 

Mr. Smith, evidently puzzled, replied: 

“The duct of the spleen empties—ah— 
ah—ahem, why, why the duct of the 


*Previons to that time the small- mouthed black- 
bass did not inhabit the Potomac river, but from 
that small plant the upper Potomae -and~ its 
tributaries became well-stocked with this desirable 
fame fish, erd in a few years thereafter furnished 
cooplant fishing, which continues to the present 
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spleen empties, why, why, Professor, I 
did know, but for the moment I have for- 
gotten.” 

Then the Professor addressing the class, 
said solemnly and impressively: 

“Gentlemen, it is very much to be re- 
gretted that the only man who ever knew 
has forgotten!” 

Owing to my knowledge of anatomy I 
was appointed demonstrator to one of the 
small classes in the dissecting room. Our 
first “subject” was a tall, stalwart Irish- 
man whom we dubbed the Trish Apollo 
owing to his almost perfect form and fine 
physique; evidently he died suddenly as 
he was not at all emaciated. His teeth 
were remarkable for their whiteness and 
regularity, and closed like a lid of a 
tight-fitting box; but their most peculiar 
feature was a perfectly round hole, one 
half being between two molars of the 
lower jaw, and the other half between the 
two corresponding molars of the upper 
jaw. There was some speculation as to 
the cause or use of the small opening. I 
happened to observe that the inner sur- 
face of each tooth was as black as ebony, 
and defined the cause; he was an inveter- 
ate smoker, which accounted for the dis- 
coloration; I had seen the same thing 
among some of my old sailor friends. I 
promised to explain the meaning of the 
dental hole at the next session. 

When the class assembled on the fol- 
lowing evening I took from my pocket a 
short-stemmed clay pipe and inserted the 
stem into the hole in the teeth which it 
fitted exactly; the mystery was explained. 
The poor fellow, without doubt, was a 
slave to the pipe, and held it between his 
teeth constantly except when eating or 
sleeping. Later, when we came to dis- 
sect his heart, we found certain and con- 
clusive evidences of extensive organic dis- 
eases, and his death, as surmised, was 
very sudden, and the cause, no doubt, was 
said to be heart failure, whatever that 
may mean, 


Y interest respecting the black 
M bass had not relaxed, and with 

that matter in view, and in my off 
hours, I looked up a former friend whom 
I knew to be fond of fishing. He con- 
firmed the enthusiastic opinions I had 
heard concerning the gameness of that 
fish, and of its abundance in neighboring 
streams. He also expressed his willing- 
ness to assist me by giving a practical 
demonstration at the waterside of the 
valor, bravery and general good qualities 
of the fish in question, which I knew only 
by hearsay. It was to be my novitiate, 
or first experience, and luckily it was to 
happen on Independence Day. 

My companion showed me the tackle 
he used to conquer the famous warrior. 
It consisted of a long pliable natural cane 
reed, a single-action reel,.a sea-grass line 
of small caliber and a cork float; the 
hooks, as I now remember them, were 
Kirby-bend Limerick about size number 
three. This comprised the outfit ingen 
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eral use at that time for black bass fish. 
ing. When I exhibited, with some pride, 
my home-made eight-foot cedar rod and 
click reel, he expressed his admiration for 
the little rod, but doubted its capability 
to manage and overcome so game a foe ag 
the black bass if of fighting size. But I 
felt no apprehension on that score as it 
was the victor in many a hard-fought 
struggle with the striped bass and blue 
fish of the Patapsco. 

On the Fourth of July, 1855, we took 
the train for the little town of Morrow, 
on the Little Miami river, some thirty 
miles from Cincinnati. My companion 
carried a small minnow bucket and a six- 
foot minnow seine as part of his fishing 
equipment, and we both carried rubber 
boots. Proceeding up the bank of the 
stream we soon came to a tributary brook 
where we captured a supply of lively min- 
nows with the little seine. I resolved to 
watch my friend awhile before wetting 
my own line, in order to gain some knowl- 
edge of a method of fishing of which I was 
totally ignorant. 

Adjusting his float to the proper depth, 
he carefully hooked a minnow just under 
the dorsal fin and tossed it into a deep 
eddy near some rocks. After waiting a 
few minutes, and meeting with no re 
sponse, he cast the minnow into a ripple 
near a patch of driftwood. The bait had 
scarcely time to sink ere it was seized 
and the float disappeared from view as 
the line went racing through the water, 
cutting erratic angles and curves in a 
way I had never seen before, while the 
rod bent and swayed with the strain, 
when—Ye Gods and little fishes—out 
leaped a wriggling form of a greenish- 
bronze with wide open mouth, red and 
cavernous, that seemed to hurl a defiant 
challenge as with a graceful curve it dis- 
appeared beneath the surface. 

“You’ve lost him,” I cried. 

“Oh, no,” he rejoined, “not yet!” 

And then amid a shower of water the 
brave fish bounded out again, and yet 
again, with scarcely a moment between. 
My eyes seemed bulging out of my -head 
as I tried to follow him in his eccentric 
courses as the line went hissing through 
the water, now here, now there, with an 
audible swish as he rushed toward the 
rocks, then toward a patch of weeds; but 
foiled by the spring of the rod he again 
leaped out, but scarcely above the surface, 
and with a last defiant wave of his power- 
full tail, he disappeared below. Finally he 
lowered his crest and turned up his ar- 
mored side to the summer sun in sheer 
desperation, and as he was being slowly 
reeled in he seemed to exhibit his defiance 
and to protest against his undue defeat 
by slapping his broad tail on the shim- 
mering surface. 

When the hook was removed from his 
lip, and a sharp knife was thrust through 
the spinal cord just back of his head, 
he lay still and quiet “like a warrior tak- 
ing his rest.” While gazing on the limp, 
lifeless and tranquil form it was hard to 
realize that, but a few moments beforg. 
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there was pent up within it so much vim, 
vigor, valor and vitality, and so much re- 
scurceful power and nervous energy. It 
was my first view ofa black bass. His 
capture was a revelation. My curiosity 
was appeased but not satisfied. More was 
to follow. It was but the spur, the in- 
citement, the incentive to future endeavor 
and performance. 

So far I had only an impersonal con- 
ception of the finesse and strategy of a 
fish that seemed to possess unlimited 
power, resistance, fortitude and endur- 
ance. I was yet, to experience a personal 
encounter in which my skill, with the 
help of rod and reel, would be tested and 
exerted against his innate and indomit- 
able bravery, courage and. adroitness, 
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along the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf Coasts 
and in sections of the interior, 

The-red-head usually arrives from the 
South in March and many of them for- 
merly bred within the boundaries of our 
Northern tier of States. But the shooting 
in the spring resulted in practically all of 
our ducks going far into Canada to nest. 
Spring shooting has now been abolished 
and with that wasteful and unsportsman- 
like practice at an end the red-heads, 
along with many other species of ducks, 
will no doubt breed again within our bor- 
ders in better numbers; 

The red-heads start south with the 
freezing over of the northern waters, but 
they usually arrive in our middle states 
later than some of the other species. 

The shooting of red-heads is similar to 
that of canvas-backs, They are hunted in 
the same manner, come to the same de- 
coys and present about the same marks. 


NE fall, late in the hunting season, 
() a report came into town that there 

was a flight of red-heads on in the 
upper bay. The duck shooting had been 
good that fall, but the red-heads had been 
a scarce variety, in fact they had been so 
during the last few ycars. Now the birds 
were reported plentiful on the river and 
in the locality ~yhere the river emptied 
into fhe bay. 

A “dry” north-easter had beat and 
hewled along the shore for two days as if 
furious because it could not let down a 
deluge of rain with the gale of the wind. 
Then the storm partly subsided, followed 
by a cold snap of real winter weather. 
This storm was reported to be the cause 
of the sudden: flight of red-heads. 

Hardly had we received news of the 
red-heads than my friends and I were pre- 
paring for the trip. About two o’clock 
in the morning we packed guns, shells, 
sandwiches and thermos bottles _ filled 
with hot coffee into the automobile, and 
climbing in, were off in’the black behind 


. the glare of the head lights. It was very 
‘cold and a keen wind was blowing. The 
-heavy sweaters and overcoats and caps 
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with the flaps fastened down over the ears 
felt none too warm. 

In less than an hour we reached the 
head of the bay. The car was left at the 
side of the road and we tramped over to 
the bay shore where lay our sneak-boxes 
with their loads of decoys. Taking only 
the red-head decoys we each pushed out 
ina boat. The night was intensely black 
and we lay our course solely by knowl- 
edge of the locality—when one instinct- 
ively travels right by night as well as by 
day. 

The splash of our oars and creaking of 
oar locks were lost in the moaning of the 
cold damp wind that drove the waves 
slapping and spraying against the sterns 
of our boats. We almost ran into a flock 
of ducks that were resting upon the open 
water, The startled fowl would leave the 
water with splashing of.many wings and 
feet. They would beat into the wind 
toward us until directly over our boats, 
then swing to the right and left, the 
whistle of their wings suddenly hushed 
as they speeded off. At times there were 
many ducks about our boats, all effectu 
ally hidden by the blackness of the night. 

An hour or more of steady pulling at 
the oars and we had crossed the bay to the 
western shore and were abreast of the 
Tiver’s mouth, a mile or so to the south 
of our starting point. At first we missed 
the little island, the place from which we 
intended to shoot, but soon we ran into 
the tall reeds that lined the marshy shore. 

The island was only a few square yards 
in area but it was important to know on 
which side or end to make our blind and 
put out the decoys. A consultation was 
held. The wind was considered. It was 
blowing strongly and steadily from the 
north-east and it was hardly likely to 
change during the coming day. A de- 
cision was reached, based on past experi- 
ence in that locality under similar 
weather conditions. 

We poled down to the south-east point 
of the island and threw out the decoys 
just a little off to the south of the end 
rushes. Then, while my companion 
worked the sneak-boxes well in among 
the tall reeds and settled them side by 
side, sterns toward the water, I got out 
the jack knife and groping my way about 
in the darkness cut armfuls of brown 
rushes. These were carefully spread over 
the decks of the boats and draped over the 
square sterns, 

We got out our pipes and had a smoke, 
and for all our bundling up the raw, cold 
winds made us shiver as we stood there 
watching the east for signs of the coming 
day. 

A change, almost imperceptible at first, 
was gradually taking place. Where a 
half hour before night had enveloped us, 
black and impenetrable, a dim gray was 
now mysteriously spreading through the 
jet. Slowly but steadily the gray in- 
creased, until the waving brown rushes 
nearby were outlined and the little island 
seemed to rise phantom-like to view. The 
nearest decoys showed faintly, bobbing 
among the waves, and a gray sky was 


a disclosed over head. Far to the 
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east and lower over the dark sea a 
stronger gray was spreading in long 
streaks. With the coming of the day we 
settled ourselves in the sneak-boxes and 
slipped the loads of Number 5’s in tue 


guns, 


panseof bay and marshland was dis- 

closed. Rough, gray water, islands 
of brown rushes swayed and bent before 
the stronger gusts of wind; heavy gray 
clouds milling in a leaden sky. Far to 
the east lay the long, narrow stretch of 
beach with undulating sand dunes, a bar- 
rier betwen bay and sea. To the west the 
thick dark woods backed the marshes, and 
parted at the river, the turbulent waters 
of which narrowed into the distance be- 
tween the swaying pine trees. 

Flocks of ducks could be seen battling 
their way into the face of the strong 
wind or scudding before it at a tremend- 
ous speed. 

Suddenly two ducks, seemingly from 
nowhere, pitched into the water among 
the outside decoys. For a moment they 
sat there still, and in the wan half-light 
they were hardly distinguishable from 
the wooden counterfeits. Suddenly they 
jumped and swung off down the wind. We 
both fired and one of them splashed into 
the water. The first duck of the day 
proved to be a handsome male red-head. 

The reported flight of red-heads had 
been true. Our island lay in the bay op- 
posite the mouth of the river and about 
a hundred yards from the mainland. 
The lately arrived ducks were trading up 
and down the river and out over the bay 
and we lay directly in their line of flight. 

During the first few hours we enjoyed 
some excellent shooting. The ducks came 
rapidly, they were all red-heads with the 
exception of two or three flocks of scaup 
or broad-bills. Our decoys had been placed 
when it was yet night but past seasons 
on the bay had stood us in good stead 
and they were well put out. The new 
hand at the game will throw out his de- 
coys before dawn and then nine times out 
of ten will find that with the coming of 
day-light the flock does not look in the 
least as he intended it to. The decoys 
may be much too far off shore or entirely 
too near. They may be grouped too 
closely or strung out in a straggling line 
far too long. In the latter case a duck 
coming to them would offer’ the poorest 
sort of a shot, if any. The beginner must 
first learn to put out his decoys properly 
by daylight. Later on with patience he 
will acquire the knack of putting them 
out by night when distances on the water 
are difficult to estimate and the surround- 
ings seem strange and confusing. 

Our decoys were so placed that ducks 
headed for them and flying with the wind 
would not have to pass over our blind be- 
fore swinging into the counterfeits. Also 
birds coming against the wind would 
come straight in to the decoys without 
passing over the blind. Yet the decoys 
were slightly to leeward of the point, 
where they were out of the full sweep of 
the wind and in calmer water. 


A S the light increased the wild ex- 
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The red-heads came to us by singles, 
sometimes two or three and often small 
flocks, and they decoyed beautifully. 
Nearly all of them came from up the 
river and as they reached the bay, fight- 
ing their way into the wind, they would 
uotice the decoys. Down they would 
sweep, close to the water, and come 
straight in. The shooting was largely at 
ducks coming head on against the wind, 
and they offered splendid targets as they 
spread their tails, dropped their legs and 
set their wings in curves preparatory to 
alighting. The first shots at the hover- 
ing birds were easy, the second ones diffi- 
cult as the startled red-heads swung off 
in a flash and raced down wind. 

Some shots were missed, others went 
true to the swiftly flying marks, as proven 
by the goodly number of fine birds be 
neath the boat decks. Often the fowl 
came so rapidly that many chances were 
lost because of one of us being out from 
shore in a boat picking up dead birds, 
thus frightening an incoming flock. 

As the birds shot fell into the water 
they at once started to drift rapidly 
away from our island. It was easy 
enough to reach them, going down wind 
in a boat, but the row back to the island 
was slow and required hard pulling at 
the oars. 
cult to recover since they dove upon strik- 
ing the water and would often come up 
far out of gun-shot, and would dive re- 
peatedly before the approaching boat 
would carry one of us within range. Often 
while one of us was down wind retriev- 
ing a duck, a flock would pitch to the 
decoys and the. man in the blind would 
have some fast, exciting work. 

There were many gunners out that 
morning and the booming of the guns 
down the bay told of the fine sport that 
some were having. 

It was ideal weather for duck shooting 
and the birds should have been. on the 
wing and decoying throughout the entire 
day. But the best of rules in hunting are 
often broken by a whimsical Nature. Our 
shooting was practically over by ten 
o'clock in the morning and very few 
ducks came to us during the remainder 
of the day. But those early gray hours 
on the little island with the red-heads 
streaking in before the north-easter will 
long be rememembered. 

The next article will concern other sea- 
ducks. 


An Elk Huntin the Olympics 


(Continued from page 649) 


was lost before this dawned on me. My 
attempting to return along the divide was 
another mistake. I should have returned 
along the way I came. I tramped and 
crawled along the mountain-top for hours 
and just before dark came to a place 
where the mountain seemed to literally 
hreak in two—a small stream cutting 
through and making a frightful gorge. 
I could not spend the night on the moun- 
tain for I was getting weak from hunger 
and exertion. The air was cold and the 
ground covered with snow. It did not 
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seem possible to descend that precipitous 
mountain side in the half-light remaining. 
Yet there was nothing to do but try; so, 
in desperation, I started on the descent, 
and it was the most terrible experience 
of my life. Once started I could not stop. 
The undergrowth was too shallow-rooted 
to support me and several times I found 
myself sliding down pell-mell, as it 
seemed to death, clutching at every bush 
and projection of rock as I passed in that 
wild descent. My hands were soon ter- 
ribly lascerated and I was constantly 
pelted by the stones I had dislodged in 
passing. 

Almost unnerved; with bleeding hands 
and bruised body, I finally came to where 
it was less precipitous and then to where 
troes were growing. After that it was 
safe going but was fast getting too dark 
to see. I soon found three fir trees grow- 
ing so close together that the space be- 
tween afforded secure footing and some 
shelter. Here I spent the second night 
and it required the exercise of consider- 
able will power to keep up the necessary 
exercise to prevent perishing from the 
cold rain that chilled me to the bone. 

As soon as it was light enough to see, 
the weary tramp was again resumed and 
about 8 o’clock I came to the spot where 
I had killed the elk. 


We had been nearly a month in the 
mountains and my shoes were in shreds, 
the last slide had finished them; when 
I reached the elk, I was practically bare- 
footed. I decided the elk should furnish 
me a pair of boots: I cut the hind hoofs 
off at the pastern joint,and cutting around 
the leg above the hoch, or gambrel, peeled 
off two good boots, the hair inside; the 
curve of the gambrel making the heel; 
the hair enabled me to slip them on 
easily; the open end at the toé was drawn 
together and fastened back with a thong 
to prevent stubbing: I found I had as 
comfortable a boot as I had ever worn, 
for it soon adapted itself to the shape of 
my foot, and when it had become dry it 
retained its shape. 


With a glance to see that the head-skin 
was undisturbed, I pushed on and late in 
the afternoon reached camp which I 
found deserted. They were in the hills 
hunting for me. I had ceaséd to be 
hungry and had only one sensation—that 
of exhaustion. Crawling into bed I drew 
the blankets about me and went to sleep. 
At supper the boys awoke me. I took some 
food and went to sleep again. At break- 
fast I was again aroused, took some 
nourishment and returned to bed, sleep- 
ing until noon. After a bath in the hot 
sulphur spring, and a good dinner, I felt 
as good as néw, except for the brufses and 
lacérated hands, although I had lost 
seventeen pounds in weight. 


The following morning, with Mr. D. C. 
Coyner, to help pack, we started back for 
the antlers, to secure which I had under- 
gone so much exposure. The head was 
found undisturbed. After a hasty lunch 
we started for camp, Coyner carrying the 
horns and I the cape. They made a heavy 
load and the steep mountain sides being 
covered with pine-needles, making the 
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footing insecure, our progress was much 
slower than anticipated. We were over- 
taken by night and had to sleep out 
again, but the rain having ceased, we had 
no difficulty in getting a good fire started 
and took turns catching sleep. We got 
through the night without much discom- 
fort. Camp was reached early next morn- 
ing and the following day we started for 
home. 


included in “The Olympic Forest 
Reserve,” and the splendid hunting 
they afforded is now only a memory—ex- 
cept those who hunt with a kodak. The 
elk have multiplied and frequently range 
beyond the confines of the Reserve, a fact 
the settlers are quick to take advantage 
of. The Solduc Hot Springs is now a fa- 
mous resort, boasting a fine hotel. The 
Solduc river still is full of trout and 
Lake Crescent is far-famed for its Bearc:- 
ley trout; they attain unusual size—ten 
and even twenty pounders not being un- 
common. 

Hotel accommodations are good, mak- 
ing life easy for the angler; the Olympic 
mountains equal the Alps in beauty; 
beautiful roads connect this scenic para- 
dise with Seattle and Tacoma; numer- 
ous tents dot the shore of Lakes Crescent 
and Cushman, sheltering for a night, or 
an outing, fishing parties or autoists who 
prefer a taste of tent life to the comforts 
of the hotels. It is all very fine, but when 
I gaze at the elk-head nicely mounted, 
above my desk, my thoughts go back to 
those days, when the grassy parks of 
Mount Olympus were the elk-hunters’ 
paradise, and I rejoice that I got a 
“record” head as a souvenir of my hunt- 
ing prowess, before Uncle Sam said ‘“‘For- 
bear.” It also reminds me of the tough- 
est experience of my life. 


A Big Game Hunt in New 


Brunswick 
(Continued from page 647) 


while a big cow trotted swiftly away. 
The head was an unusually even twenty- 
pointer. After dressing the bull, we tip- 
ped him over and back until he rested 
well above the ground on small logs. Bob 
was doubly pleased, for the seven hundred 
pound animal was within fifty yards of 
an old logging road to which we cut a lane 
the next day. 

I had been looking toward the bull, so 
that the first swing of his great neck 
enabled me to see plainly that his head 
had far more than the three points on 
each horn required by law, so that there 
was not the hesitation necessary on an- 
other trip with the guide, when owing to 
the dull light and thick growth, we could 
not for some time tell the sizes of the 
heads of three bulls in one herd. We saw 
three together on this trip also. 

While we wcte seated on the bull, the 
day after he fell, a large hawk swooped 
almost up to us and then away with 
great speed. Coming out of a ridge one 
morning we saw a buck in the open. The 





T eae elk-pastures have now been 
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second shot ended his career, while he 
was at the full height of a great leap. 
Then we descended a short distance into 
a fairy dell where amid the great green 
trees, a purling brook formed a series of 
tiny silvery falls, banked by remarkably 
thick masses of vivid red and green 
mosses. 

Beside a fire we had a lunch of Graham, 
raisin biscuits, sardines, cheese and des- 
sert of sweets, such as chocolate, cocoa- 
nut cakes, maecaroons, candied orange 
peel, cake, popcorn sticks and figs. The 
cake contained powdered eggs, which we 
found to be a good substitute for the or- 
dinary kind, which composed one-half 
of our supply. The Graham flour keeps 
the bread soft longer in cold weather. 

One afternoon we sneaked up to a big 
bull and heard plainly the noise made by 
his teeth in crunching the willow-tops. 
This sound can be heard a long distance 
as one may judge when the great size of 
the teeth is realized, one of which I pos- 
sess is one and five-cighths inches in 
both length and width, three-quarters of 
an inch thick and weighs seven-eighths 
of an ounce. 

I have been within nine paces of a feed- 
ing cow moose. I took a picture of the 
bull, but when I advanced to get a sec- 
ond snap away he went, bewildered by the 
guide’s magic. The bull’s movements were 
very erratic and his great bell swung 
from side to side like a towel. When I 
turned back, Bob had his face to the sky, 
laughing at the spectacle presented of the 
huge wild creature being driven like a 
barnyard inhabitant. 

During fourteen trips to this section I 
have seen two hundred and twenty-nine 
moose, sixty-nine caribou, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-one deer, a total of four 
hundred and seventy-nine, an average of 
thirty-four. Thé small number of caribou 
seen is due to our -selection of camps 
some distance from those nearest their fa- 
vorite grounds. But moose and deer also 
abound in the latter section and a sports- 
man with a guide from a caribou camp 
shot two big bucks from a remarkable 
herd of six bucks and one doe. Moose 
and deer have increased in all of the 
guide’s grounds, the former averaging ten 
seen by me each trip for the first five 
years and twenty for the next nine. 

Only three deer were seén in my first 
five seasons here, followed by one hun- 
dred and seventy-eight in the next time, 
or an average of twenty. During one trip 
here, I shot.a big moose, a thirty-three 
point caribou, and two deer, one of the 
last being very large as the forequarters 
and neck weighed one hundred and ten 
pounds, the hindquarters eighty-two and 
the head and hide thirty-four, or live 
weight of probably two hundred and sev- 
enty-five. The nose was abnormal in 
width. The other deer was a thirteen 
point red and white freak, with black and 
white tail and with numerous marking3 
almost exactly duplicated. 


T amused me to test the guide’s ability 
to recall the game seen, for he could 
reel off a remarkably long list of days, 

animals and localities with ease. Of the 
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seventy-six partridges that we saw, a 
number flew from almost under our feet, 
startling us with the roar of their flight. 

One day we heard something ahead, and 
Bob cried “run.” While at full speed he 
called “left” and we swung out from 
among the trees onto a plain, where fifty 
yards away two great bulls were trotting 
broadside to us, until the guide caused 
them to stop. After loafing around, they 
walked slowly away, one of them later 
even coming two steps towarls us. Thus 
about fourteen hundred pounds disap- 
peared from a spot, close to a road and to 
which horses could have been brought 
without cutting even a bush. But I had 
already secured my bull, so Bob took my 
rifle and tried “dry” shooting on their 
sides as they stood, forming such unusual 
targets because of their great size and 
contrast to the sky beyond. One bull had 
a fair head and the other a good one. 

Another day a similar performance was 
enacted. A bull stood in the road a half- 
mile from camp and when the guide tried 
his usual game another bull emerged 
from the trees and blanketed the first. 
They moved off slowly and as we passed 
along, we saw one standing among the 
trees, which was an unusual proceeding. 

Two young men from Memphis, Tennes- 
see, who. had read a magazine account of 
one of my former trips here told the guide 
jokingly at first that 1 could not have wit- 
nessed aS many as I described, but at the 
end of their trip, they said that they had 
seen about as many as I had. They saw 
a buck so fat that he could not run fast 
and were almost on top of a bull moose 
so big in body and horns that one of them 
while aiming lowered his rifie in astonish- 
ment more than once: 


OR an outside garment I wore a 

sweater made to order, with a great 

cape collar of double thickness, ten 
and one-half inches deep behind and 
twelve inches down the inverted V front 
opening. It afforded. warmth and the 
heaviest rains could not wet the shoulders 
of the sweater beneath. Perhaps a sepa- 
rate collar of this kind or with no open- 
ing would make a great protection from 
sudden changes in the weather. In the 
coldest days I wore inside the sweater, 
a sleveless addition extending to the 
lower rib and with a high close collar. 

Five snowfalls, aggregating eighteen 
inches, opened many pages of the Book 
of Nature and enabled us to realize the 
activities of animals all about us that 
bare ground could not record. Nearly 
every morning we found a grest number 
of fresh moose, deer; fox and wildcat 
tracks; manv, that were mingled with our 
tracks, had been made after we had gone 
to camn in the darkness of the night be- 
fore. We also saw tracks of beaver, mink, 
otter, marten and black cat or fisher. Ail 
but a few of the numerous bear were 
tuered away in their winter beds. 

One’ day a moose had encircled our 
eomn after following the road for over 2 
mile that we had used that morning. 
From the great tracks, long spacing and 
the many times it returned to the road 
after short swings- into’ -the trees, as 


Superb 
Christmas 
‘Gifts 


Surprise her with a beautiful fur rug—Give him @ 
trophy which he will prize above all other Xmas gifts. 
Donate to your own den a mounted game head that will 


be a joy forever. 


TROPHIES, GAME HEADS AND FUR RUGS FOR SALE 
Game Heads include Buffalo Bull Heads, Mountain 
Sheep, Elk, Deer and many others, each one a splendid 


work of art. 


Fur Rugs, rich in beauty, of Mountain Lion, Black 
Bear, Grizzly Bear, Timber Wolf, Leopard, and many 


other smaller animals. 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG FREE 
Its richly illustrated, beautifully printed pages will 
It is chock full of splendid 


suggestions for decorating your bome, den or Office real- 
Gives full description and 


charm and convince you. 
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For Xmas Give 
Lyman Sights 


S HOW your thoughtfulness and 
originality by giving your gun- 
loving friend a set of Lyman Sights 
for Xmas: 


If you plan to give your boy a 
rifle, have it fitted. with Lyman 
Sights. They will double his pleas- 
ure and better his aim. Send for 


FREE LYMAN BOOK 


ras Sights which shows and prices 


sights for every 
pose and every 
Your dealer will 
ply- you, or .we 
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Outdoor Books for 
Children 


Books on Camping, Hiking, 
Wookcraft, Etc. 


Beard, Dan C. 
GHELTERS SHACKS AND SHANTIES. 
, Scribner. $1.35 
Over fifty plans and pictures and full direc- 
@ions. for making everything in the line of shel- 
ters for Boy Scouts. 


OUTDOOR HANDY BOOK. Scribner. $1.75 
Among other things, tells how to make an 
umbrella canoe and all kinds of kites and stilts, 
how to build the “get-there” sled and double 
runners, how to play tipcat, mumbly peg, hockey, 
Indian games and all kinds of ball games. 


FIELD AND FOREST HANDY BOOK. 
Scribner. $1.75 
A book for the benefit of all who are living 
@lose to nature in field or forest. 


BANDICRAFT FOR OUTDOOR BOYS. Every 
Boy’s Library. Grosset. 750 
Just about everything to make is suggested. 

Designs by the author with simple directions. 


BOAT BUILDING AND BOATING. 
Scribner. $1.35 
A book for boys who would like to know 
how to build ereft in which they might navigate 
the ponds, lakes and streams near their homes. 


HANDBOOK FOR BOYS. 


Boy Scouts of America. 356 

Official handbook, Boy Scouts of America. 

Wreats. of scoutcraft, woodcraft, campcraft, 

health and endurance, chivalry, patriotism, and 

good citizenship. Fine reading for any boy, 
even if he is not a Scout. 


Grinnell & Swan 
BARPER’S CAMPING AND SCOUTING. 
Harper. $1.50 
Shows boys how to prepare for camping, what 
should wear and eat and select as outfit, 
how to live in camp and take care of camp, 
how to cook, make and put up tents and other 
how to fish, handle a canoe, and how 
te deal with accidents and illness. 


THE BOOK OF WOODCRAFT. 

i Macmillan. $1.50 
__ Bome of the chapters (23 in all) have to 
@o with path-finding, use of compass, route 
sketching packs, marksmanship in the woods, 
azxemanship, shelters and cabin building, knots, 
bashings, etc., pelts, tanning, edible plants, acci- 
denis and emergencies, etc. 
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Kephart, Horace. f 
THE BOOK OF CAMPING. Macmillan. $1.50 

Tells of all types of tents and kiuds of camp 
equipment, provisions and camp cookery, nearly 
half the book of 400 pages being devoted to 
that subject. 


Brunner, Josef i 
TRACKS AND TRACKING. Macmillan. $1.00 

Shows how to follow intelligently even the 
most intricate animal or bird tracks. 


Cave, Edward 
THE BOY SCOUT’S CAMP BOOK. 
Doubleday. 600 
Mr. Cave has told all the interesting things 
in a way to make one long to test his advice. 


THE BOY SCOUT’S HIKE BOOK. 
Doubleday. 600 
Gives advice on walking, outfit, emergencies, 
tents and tent making, rations, etc. 


Corsan, G. H. 
AT HOME IN THE WATER. 
Associated Press. $1.00 
By means of scores of illustrations it demon- 
strates how to become an expert swimmer. 


Eastman, C. A. 
INDIAN SCOUT TALKS. Little. $1.25 

From this book one may learn how to make 
friends with wild animals; how to build Indian 
canoes; how to make and to follow a blazed 
trail; how to start a fire without matches and 
cook without pots. There is good advice about 
fishing and trapping, the camp-site and portage 
and the language of footprints, and other phases 
of Indian woodcraft. 


CAMP COOKERY. Macmillan. $1.00 

Every step is traced—the selection of pro- 
visions and utensils, with the kind and quantity 
of each, the preparation of game, the building 
of fires, the cooking of every conceivable kind 
of food that the camp outfit or woods, field or 
streams may provide, 


Miller, W. H. 
CANOEING, SAILING AND MOTOR BOATING. 
Doran. $2.50 
Divided into three parts it discusses sailing 
and boat building, canoeing and cruising and 
motor boat management and construction. ‘The 
building, rigging and sailing directions are clear 
and adequate and the many illustrations help 
the directions. 


Bertell, Luigi 
THE PRINCE AND HIS ANTS. Holt. $1.35 
A remarkably successful child’s science book, 
Information about ants, wasps, bees, etc., in the 
guise of a fairy tale. Usually authors who try 
to do this sort of thing fail miserably. 


Cheney, C. E. B. 
FEATHERS, FURS AND FINS. Page. $2.00 
Many short stories of common animals. 


Comstock, A. B. 
THE PET BOOK. Comstock. $2.00 
A good book for every family of young chil- 
dren. How to house, feed and care for every 
sort of pet. 


Dole, C. F. 
CRIB AND FLY, a tale of two terriers. 
Heath. 320 


About two dogs who were very close friends. 


Jackson, Helen Hunt 
CAT STORIES. Little. $2.00 
Three stories: “Letters From a Cat, “Mammy 
Tittleback and Her Family,” ‘‘The Hunter Cats 
of Connorloa.” 


May, G. M. (C.) 
SO-FAT AND MEW-MEW. Heath. 280 
Adventures of a cat and a dog. 


Miller, O. T. 
FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. Houghton. $1.50 
Simple accounts of bird life and habits. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN FEATHERS AND FUR. 
Dutton. $3.00 
Nearly one hundred true stories of the smaller 


animals. 


Complete Catalogue of Childrens Out- 
door Books Sent Free on Request 


ORDER FROM 


FOREST 
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Book Department 
9 E. 40th Street, N. Y. City N. Y. 
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though making slow progress therein, we 
judged that it was a bull with a great 
spread. 

We found wildcat tracks around the 
partly devoured carcass of our first por- 
cupine which had been turned on its back 
by the cats in order to avoid the quills, 
It is a mystery why many dogs other- 
wise intelligent will repeatedly attack 
porcupines and fill jaws, tongues and 
gums full of quills in biting the back. 

With pincers I once extracted nearly 
four hundred quills from one of a pack 
of twenty-three dogs in Colorado and 
while thus engaged another victim crept 
up and sheepishly rested his muzzle on 
my knee in mute appeal. If extraction 
is delayed about a half hour, many of the 
quills break off and the barbed tips move 
internally. 

Despite the two dollar bounty, wild- 
eats, which kill deer are increasing for 
they are harder to trap than lynx, which 
can be caught by almost any amateur. 

Bob is an expert moose caller but it 
was too laie in the season to afford op- 
portunity to show his skill. Some guides 
call bulls from a distance, but fail to 
bring them closer when the latter become 
suspicious. Sometimes the guide has de 
cided the problem of selecting the big- 
gest bull from among two or more that 
were coming to the call at the same time, 
To get the big one without causing 
startled smaller bulls to frighten him 
away requires skill, quick thinking and 
versatility, for conditions are seldom 
alike. 

On the day that we came out of the 
woods, the driver of the able team 
arose at four A. M., drove seven miles to 
camp and arrived back at Bob’s house at 
seven P. M. Upon reaching his home, the 
driver did all the chores, as there was 
sickness in his family and thus completed 
an eighteen hour day, one-half of which 
was in darkness. 

As the hunting season had closed, 
Bob’s work as a guide was ended for the 
year, but in a short time he was back 
again in the great wilderness engaged in 
felling trees, instead of big game. 


Trapping in Southern 


Pennsylvania 
(Continued from page 674) 


traps of the same size as your number 
ones for use where the water is too shal- 
low to drown the animal. 

The great advantage of these models is 
the fact that even if the animal should 
amputate his leg from below the trap still 
has a firm grip on what remains. 

The last two models mentioned have 
the additional advantage of not being so 
likely to break the bones and they take a 
high grip on the leg. ; 

In all three models that part of the 
leg that remains in the trap will swell 
and will make the grip that much surer. 

A double-jawed trap can stand and 
should have a stronger spring than the 
corresponding sized single spring trap. 

Unfortunately they do not always have 
this. Springs vary in strength in the 
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game make and size of trap. When buy- 
ing it is a good idea to test each trap and 
discard the weak ones. 

It is certainly better to have too strong 
than too weak springs in ail cases. 


LL trappers, even where they have 
used twigs and wool under the 
jaws, have experienced having 

their heavy sets (those made for the 


Jarger animals) sprung by small animals, ° 


such as weasels, rabbits, squirrels and 
also by birds. They have seen how the 
powerful jaws, although they would crush 
the bones to splinters, would hold the 
creature firmly against fiercest struggles 
by the ligament, tendon or skin that re- 
mained in the trap. 

Where sets have to be made where the 
water is too shallow for drowning, place 
an additional trap off to one side about 
ten inches from the main set. In flound- 
ering around the animal will more than 
likely get one of his other legs caught. 

As stated before, improved models of 
traps shall be used under such circum- 
stances. 

A common and one of the very best sets 
for muskrat is to place the trap at the 
foot of a slide. The trap should be placed 
two or three inches under water and con- 
cealed by a light covering to conform to 
surroundings and some drowning device 
used. If this is not feasible, the addi- 
tional trap must be used. 

Bait sets placed at convenient landing 
places and consisting of a submerged trap 
with bait above it on a pointed stick is 
the other method in common use. Per- 
sonally I prefer blind sets to bait sets but 
will always try ovt the latter and keep 
doing so throughout the season. 

If I use bait, I prefer to cut it into small 
pieces and scatter it on thé bank oppo- 
site the trap. This answers as well, if not 
better, than the common method, and does 
not make the set so conspicuous, 

Parsnips seem to give best results, prob- 
ably due to their strong odor, but apples 
are very good. Carrots, turnips, corn, 
cabbage and various vegetables should be 
tried. 

A little rivulet running into the stream 
make a fine place for a blind water set. 

Place the trap up the rivulet a foot or 
two and arrange to drown the rat in the 
main stream. 

A few old sticks stuck carelessly into 
the mud may be used to help guide the 
animal over the trap. Cover the trap and 
chain carefully. Nothing should show to 
cause suspicion. 

Where tracks show that muskrats 
travel along the edge of the stream be- 
tween the water and a bluff, place some- 
thing on the bank so as to force the ani- 
mal into the water in order to get around. 

Place a trap in the water at this point 
and sticks (old ones) or a stone in the 
stream next to the trap as guides. Some- 
times a natural location is found. 

Partially submerged logs or rocks which 
offer a convenient landing, are used a 
freat deal by these animals. Look for 
droppings* on such places. 

Place a trap on them under the water 
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WEISS Alpine Binoculars 


ene” genes, So powerful they bring the object within ep 
frame, cast in one piece. parently one-eighth of the actual distance. Invala 
Fine sole-leather case with able for hunters, yachtsmen, tourists, foresters, range 
finders, mounted police, cattlemen, army officers, 


each pair. 
“The Telephone of Sight” 


WEISS ALPINE BINOCULARS have the following features. of 
superiority: Larger Field of View; Greater Illumination, oo 
advantage in hunting in timber or in looking into at or 
dawn; Greater Magnifying Power in proportion to size; Increased 
pene. Effect, adding to the relief of far-distamt objects; 
|. Porta e 
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= Weiss Instrument Co. 320,12 Sat 


Type used by U. S. Signal Corp. Denver, Cole, UB A. : 















SALE VU. S. ARMY GOODS 


From QUARTERMASTER’S DEPT. 

Complete outfitters and dealers in government goods—from an army hat cord to a battleships Our 
catalog 344 containing over 1000 illustrations of articles for field service, camping, outing, ete, 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents postage. ¢ 

THE WAR IS OVER—BUY NOW 
Army Sweaters écetesees $5.50 ~ Sheepskin Vests ........,ccesveccsacs SO = 
Hunting or Shell Bags ‘ Army Horsehide Leather Gloves ...ceece Ly 5 
Army Gray Woo! Blankets Army Wool Socks .....cccccsece 3. 
Army Olive Drab Wool Blankets Army Officer’s Rainooats .. 
Wool Shirts (Olive Drab) Officer’s Sheepskin Coats ... 
Army Shoes ...... 96 sip Mle oct ekauned Se. CROPS ONS, on bcs oc ds cBaens coeéeuan 

ARMY & NAVY SHOE CO., Inc., 245 West 42nd St., New York City 
Largest Camp and Military Outfitters 








A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


NEWFOUNDLAND 4 rite u's 


The country traversed by ihe Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 
of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout‘ 
fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland say there 
is no other omnes =e — im which a wen fishing and hunting can be secured and with such 
ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Book] Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to - 
F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent 
REID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


The 
Small-Mouthed 
Bass 


By W. J. LOUDON 


Tells the story of this ever game 
fish—it tells you how and where 
it can be caught, in addition to 
describing its haunts and habits. 


PRICE $1.00 


FR 2 —. a Year's Subsoripticon 
orest and Stream at 2 
ular $2.00 Yearly Rate. 7 
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Giant Bronze Turkeys 


Young stock for sale from our wonderful 55- 
pound tom— BLOOMFIELD KING — Buy 
our Turkeys and improve your flock, 
Pullets and Hens . $20.00 to $25.00 
Cockerels and Toms 25.00 to 50.00 
Order s now for spring delivery from 
RING NECK PHEASANTS 
WILD MALLARD DUCKS 
GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Bloomfield Farms 


America’s Largest Game Farm 
1720 Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Maxim Silencer 


FREE BOOK Plenty of Birds 
Sol tonien 22a eee: Te Dogs and Guides Supplied 





rezoil. and steadies your aim. Directfrom = It 
Dealer or Factory, $5.00. 
Write for Free Book of Stories. 
Maxim Silencer Co. 69 Homestead Ave... Hartford, Comm, 


BOB ARMSTRONG 
BARBER, 


NOREM CAROLINA 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


.00 EACH - 
or AS A GIFT 


Both Camp Ax and Scans Knife are made of 
the finest tempered steel for Forest anp STREAM. 
The Hunting Knife is ‘patterned after the cele- 
brated “Nessmuk” design, The Camp Ax is of a 
design most popular with experienced .woodsmen. 


The fifteen 


inch handle makes a most convenient. size for wearing on 


the belt, 


Four Dollars secures Forest and Stream for two years with 
either Hunting Knife or Camp Ax-with leather belt sheath 
free of additional expense. 


NOTE: Canadian Orders Require 50 Cents Additional 


~ FOREST and STREAM, 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that, are all out of sorts, gun down, thin and unthrifty 


oat, tnatatated aes sae bial 9 
THE DENT MEDICINE COMPANY 


staring coat, 


mange, eczema 

it druggist or by 

mail, fifty cents 
practical 


9 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ee ae 

t mper, 
Fag pe . ye eee dae, 
Newburgh, W. Y. ji 
Torcnto,Canada, 


difference 


treatise on dogs and their x ee enetaey illus, )mailed for 10cto all customers 


“ SPORTSMEN’S PARADISE 


=, -Hyde Point, North Carolina, Finest quail shoot- 
fmg in the South. Twenty thousand acre preserve 
of W. Gould Brokaw who has offered his preserve 
and his house to’ be ‘used as a club house ‘this. year. 
Se only to ‘sportsmen of recognized social clubs. 


As is-the—first~ year the~club~ has” begn 
"ei Swill be no ohaiee for initiation or dues, 
For: ition, apply. to 


BRUCE E. ‘CARTWRIGHT 
dwt Randolph County, | North Caroling 


“UNDSOME ‘DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


\.. EUSTIS, FLORIDA 


Hundteds of fresh water lakes; hunting and - fishin 
it and -hqmeseekers are; invited’ to visi 


‘ Sarttekiren ‘schon ® “before lo¢ating for the winter of 


it eames On Dixie Highway, ae heart of Lake 


sg Aanpalt bosket spp and iy Bonka “ot OTe 


Ta WOODS “OF WORTHERN-NEW 1 HAMPSHIRE 
-NFOR DEER, BEAR, SMALL ‘GAME i 
On ‘Conti Lakés. Indian Stream and. Diamond 


i camps; open fireplaces, spring bed, 
ie, easy hunting, open, timber, ,pure 


of 
, good cooking” end the best of a ‘good 
ce cae lives long..in 'memory, ‘ Write for book; 
let and rates. Open Oct..1 to. Dec, 15, 1919. - 
VARHEY wpidie. co 


Registered Gujdes, Pittsburg, N. H. 


1920 Old Fisherman’s Calendar 


Gives FISHING SIGNS For 1920 
Send one to that fishing friend. Price, 25 cents 


O. F. CALENDAR 


“Bex 1479 H. Sta. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


+ FOREST & STREAM BACK NUMBERS |. 


} / Advertiser: wishes to dispose of back numbers ot 
% WOREST AND STREAM covering period that dates 
from_2883 to 1908. All issues have been kept free 
i fom-:dnst and are in good condition. 


“Address Mrs. E. W. Raymond, 
Post Mills, Vermont. . 


- Target-and-Trap Shooting 


13th Annual Mid-Winter 

Handicap’ Tournament 
January 19th to 24th, 1920 
$10,000.00 . ins Money and 

Trophies 

Weekly... Trap.- Shooting 
ee er pe start Dec. 2nd, 
191% .Leggét «Ideal, Traps. 
Events scheduled. for profes- 
sional and amateur, 

OLF: “4 18hole cham- 
pionship courses. Fair 
reens.are’ better than ever 
Petores” 

RACING: Flat races. 
Ilarness races, Steeplechase. 
Weekly . purse events the 

’ s seaSon Se Mae ; 

TENNIS, MOTORING 
RIDING ‘and DRIVING 
Carolina Hotel Now Open 
~Spectal Rates” Until 
January 15th 

HOLLY INN and BERK- 

# SHIRE open early in Jan- 
@uary. For reservaticas ad- 
yy dress 
CENERAL OFFICE 
Pinehurst, N. C., or 
LEONARD TUFTS 
282 Congress £t., Boston 


Attract Wild Ducks ne 


Plant wild rice and other attractive 


feeds. I specialize in developing nat- 
ural feeding grounds that attract wild 
game. Write for literature. 


CLYDE B. TERRELL, Naturalist 
Dept. H-81 


Oshkosh, Wis, 
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at the landing place, and if it’s a log and 
the water is deep at this point fasten q 
chain to its side. If a rock, use some 
sort of drowning device, usually an ex. 
tension chain anchored in deep water 
suits the case best. In the case of a log 


. it is usually best to cut a seat in it for 


the trap to rest in. 

If the water is too shallow for drown- 
ing use the two trap method, staking or 
fastening the chain of the main trap so ag 
to compel the animal to go to that side of 
the log which has another trap. 

A trap placed at the entrance to their 
burrows is a sure catch if used with 
drowning device. 

At places where muskrats land on the 
bank, in order to eat the roots, place sets 
similar to those placed at foot of slides, 

Musk scent should be tried with some 
of the sets. 

It is done by placing a few drops upon 
a dry stick or leaf on the bank close to 
and above the set. 


Animal scents are usually more effec. 
tive in the spring than any other time 
Muskrat scent can be obtained by remoy- 
ing the scent glands from the carcass 
of either male or female (I believe female 
musk is slightly the stronger) and put- 
ting in a bottle with a little alcohol. 

The glands, two in number, are located 
on the lower part of the belly, one on each 
side. They are about one and a half 
inches long by three-eighths wide and are 
fatty in appearance. A novice would 
probably take them to be fat. 

In the fall trapping, conditions are best 
and at that time most of the catch is 
made. In winter you have ice to contend 
with and in the spring the frequent 
changes of water level makes lots of addi- 
tional work. However, these seasons of- 
fer two advantages. First, less competi- 
tion as most amateurs quit trapping when 
winter sets in, second, a higher price for 
the pelts. 


T O sum up, trapping muskrats in a 

district like this I would say: Try 
all the aforesaid methods and any others 
you may hear of that seem to suit the 
conditions under which you are working 
and use those which give best results. 
But do not get into a rut. Changes are 
necessary as the season progresses. Sets 
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and. baits which are successful in the fall 
will in many cases be of little use in the 
winter or spring. So keep experiment- 
ing. 

The beginner will probably over-esti- 
mate the number of rats that are “work- 
ing” from the signs he sees. 

After trapping a certain section of the 
stream hard and when it is not payingly 
productive any more, move the traps to a 
totally different section, to another 
stream perhaps. A change of scene may 
bring a change of luck. 

The main stream rats seem to have mi- 
grated this spring to the back creek. The 
back creek in this case is simply a branch 
of the main stream. 

Let us emphasize the necessity of using 
care in placing and making your sets. It 
is a good plan to grease our muskrat 
traps. Tallow or any saltless grease 
that will protect them from rust will an- 
swer, It will prolong their life. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 

To the Editor of Forest AND STREAM: 

desire to avail myself of the privi- 

leges of a member of the American 

Canoe Association, and formally object 
to, and make a point of order against the 
proposed amendment to the By-Laws of 
the American Canoe Association, as pub- 
lished in the November issue of Forrst 
AND STREAM, as an unconstitutional pro- 
cedure. 

Without questioning the power of the 
Executive Committee to amend the By- 
Laws in the manner prescribed therein, 
the proposal to levy an increase in dues on 
the present memberships in the Associa- 
tion, without the consent of the holders of 
such memberships, would sever the con- 
tractual relationship entered into, between 
the Association and the member, at the 
time such member joined, and constitutes 
in itself something more than “mere 
amendment to the By-Laws. 

The officers of the Association have 
failed to show that the Association affairs 
cannot be run on the present income, 
when properly administered, and the pur- 
poses of the use of the anticipated addi- 
tional funds are not disclosed. From the 
circular letter addressed the A, C. A. mem- 
bers by a former Commodore, the assump- 
tion is that the additional funds are to 
constitute an anticipated benefit for those 
members who are able to attend Sugar 
Island Camps. 

To levy an increase in dues on all the 
memberships in the Association, to create 
a fund to be used for the benefit-of the 
20% of the members who can avail them- 
selves of the privileges at Sugar Island, 
places a burden on the remaining 80% of 
the members of the Association, of a na- 
ture devoid of participating benefits, and 
2s such becomes an assessment on those 
members. 

The. project. of levying the proposed. in- 
crease in.dues, is not therefore a consti- 
tutional function of the Executive Com- 
mittee to decide, but must be decided by 
the members themselves by a unanimous 
yote of the Association. 

. ApalaN Sizez, Washington, D, C. 
! 








FOREST 


A “Fox Single Barrel Gun” 
always does its full share. : 
Its~ strength, beauty and 


simplicity of action put it in , 
a class without a peer. 
Guaranteed not to shoot 
loose, 


Send for illustrated catalog. 


A. H. Fox Gun Company 
4674 No. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 


Guaran teed f or Life 


ae eee = 
Do You Take Pictures 7 ? 
he rite for free sample of our big magazine, show- 


ing bow to make hetter pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 184 Poze Building, Boston, Mass 


"NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable information about 
guns, rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle,” camp 
outfits, best places to go for: fish and game, 
changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand 
and one helpful hints for sportsmen. © NaTionaL 
Sportsman tells you what to do when lost in 
the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build 
camps and blinds, how to train your hunting 
dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start‘a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 

No book, or set of books you can buy will 
give you the amount. of up-to-date information 
about life in the open that you can get from 
a year’s subscription to the Nationa Sports- 
maw. Special information furnished to sub- 
scribers at all times, Free of Charge. 





AND STREAM 


-Order for $2.60. 














A cap that affords. ~ 
real protection an 
service under the 
hardest conditions “Made of 
Olive Green Khaki or-Red’Flan- 
nel, S&as rubberized lining, w 
mates it absolutely. 
, Cap- has Fur or nel 

band to be pulled: down 
ears in cold weather. Outside: rim 
ean be turned down, preventing: water 
snow running down back of neck. Ths 
is the best and moét -pract outs 
made for autoist and all who are ou! 
doors. See them at your dealera:: If 
will not supply you we will send 
on receipt of Express or Bo oOo. M 


Write . for. booklet 
other styles, including Auto Capa: 






Do not send 
personal 
eheck. 





JONES HAT COMPANY iis53thg 








Raise Hares for Us 


Immense _ profits any and . 
made, a, > furnish « stock, pay 
$200 to $5.00 ~~¥ also canals 


when three aie vid. Coni 
on raising, F Thersea fabnit 
Deptt. nrora, Colm ee 


SPECIAL OFFER ’ 
The eight beautiful outdoor sport. pictures, shown ' 


above, are reproduced on heavy art paper, — 9x 12,° 
in strikingly attractive colors, from ori nat paint- 


ings by well-known artists, 
and pleasing decorations for the den, com 


They m 
« aa 


room of any man who likes to hunt or 


of pictures alone, 25c. 


<2 one % mpeription to the RatioNAD 1 ze 


We, wil end you “tla ot 


MAN 


panama ee { 


Satenel , Syoctenen u ne, 
., Mae 


0 Columbus A 
Fnclosed find $100 for 
the National, Sportsmen, and’ the ene 
outdoor pictures, 


Name cos 00se0eceebees57 55s ecRecEPUNaneials: 
AddresB 2.005 .c00sscccceccss sessecetuanenan tg || 


Fessveccecese Pee eee EU UIE ee re 
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a Ave.,, New York City. 


. trout for stocking purposes, 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 
BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL 


sorts of old-time and modern firearms. 
Stephen ‘Van Rensselaer, 805 Madison 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


CHOICH BROOK AND RAINBOW 
trout fingerlings for immediate delivery. 
iiemocts Rock Trout Co, Plymouth, 


STOCKING —BROOK 
Byed eggs 
Hoxie, Plymouth, 


FISH FOR 


in season. WN, F. 


Massachusetts. 


|. SMALL*MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE 
have the only establishment dealing in 
| your smali-mouth black bass commer- 
tially in the United States. Vigorous 
young bass in various sizes, ranging from 
advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes, Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspond- 
ence invited. Send for circulars. Address 

Beeman, New Preston, Con- 


FOR SALE 


“<°QUFFS OVER ELBOWS INSTANTLY 


remarkably con- 

Selis quickly to 
Enormous 
salesmen. 
She- 


‘without unbuttoning; 
venient and shirt saver. 
dealers and wearers direct. 
prosts for energetic real 
ample ate $1.00,. Flexolinks Co,, 
boygan, Wisconsin. 


DUCK CALLS—FOR ALL GRAIN 
feeders, Ask John R. Taylor. Price, 
$3.00. Fred Harlow, Newark, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE 
compasses, 50c each postpaid. Address 
Box 29, Forest and Stream, 9 Hast 40th 
Btreet, New York. 


FOR SALE—A RANGER MOTORBIKE, 
equipped with famous Stormey-Archer 
three-speed coaster brake; has high, low 
and intermediate gears. Good runnin 
order; cost $75.00. First $35.00 takes it. 
Forty dollar taxidermy course, including 
4 pair glass eyes and set taxidermy tools, 
$20. Seneca vest pocket camera, $6.00, 
mearly new, Cecil Hanson, Nevada, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—DECOYS, BEST GRADE, 
hollow, wooden duck decoys. Four dozen 
Red Heads, three dozen Blue Bills (never 
used) and a few Canvassbacks, Pintails 
and (solid) Canada Geese. F. B, Gaylord, 
The eside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, 


FOR SALE—EUREKA FOLDING CA- 
moe, Winchester 25-20 like new, 26-inch 
open barrel for Remington Automatic. 
fred J. Ernst, Washington, Missouri, . 


» FOR . SALE—PARKER BROTHERS 
-bammerless, 12 gauge, 30-inch, Vulcan 
teel barrels, like new, $50.00. Parker 
Brothers hammer, 12 gauge, 30-!nch, Da- 
ascus barrels, in good condition, $45.00. 
wo Remington hammer, 10 gauge, 30- 
inch, Damascus, $25.00 each, Remington 
Automatic, 12 gauge, ribbed barrel, 
standard grade, $45.00; Remington 28 
auge, semi-hammerless, single barrel, 
12.00; The Leader, 1o gauge, double ham- 
merless, like new, $22.00; 30 caliber and 
85 caliber Standard, gas operation rifles, 
mever shot, $35.00 each; Winchester 22 
caliber automatic, perfect, $22.00; Win- 
chester .45-60, model 1863, $9.00; Smith & 
Wesson revolver, 44 caliber, double action, 
6 shot, 6-inch barrel, brake up, with 
holster, $12.00; Belcher loading machine 
for shotgun shells, $12.00; Winchester re- 
loading tool, 32 caliber, W. C. F.; Win- 
whester bullet mold, .32, W. C. F., $2.50 
each; two clarinets, B high pitch, 15 keys, 
2 rings, $16.50 each; a fine light single 
driving harness, like new, $22.00; Cheva- 
die? Paris field glass, power six times, 
$8.00; late model Singer sewing machine, 
'$15.00; DeLavell cream separator, $30.00; 
‘Blue-bell cream separator, $22.00: Every- 
thing in perfect condition. George Hager, 
Gort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 
c ee es 


Mail draft, E. Breman*Company, Danvill 
Tilinoia mpany, e, 


- ‘ er. 


FOREST AND 


A nominal charge of five 
cents per word will carry 
classified messages to our 
army of readers on farms, 
in the towns and cities, 


and at the end of blazed 
trails. 


FOR SALE 


“§INSYDE” TIRES—INNER ARMOR 
for automobile tires; prevent punctures 
and blowouts; double tire mileage; liberal 
profits; details free.” American Acces- 
sories Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 81. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


“BAKER SINGLE-SHOT TRAP GUN, 
Sterling grade, genuine leather case; 
Remington .22 repeating rifle, Lyman 
sights; Colt .25 automatic pistol. All like 
new. Harry Suehr, 3528 Walnut Street, 
Chicago. ‘ 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—20 GAUGE 
Parker hammer gun engraved and in fine 
condition; reloading set, 25 brass shells; 
.22 Savage. hammerless repeater, box 
magazine, good condition. Want ham- 
merless 12. George P. Freyer, R. D. 4, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


a ne te A OD 

I WILL PAY GOOD PRICES FOR IN- 
teresting old guns, revolyors and pistols. 
Dr. O . Ferguson, Mattoon, Ill, 


Re Ne Sepia a aie cea dak ia deDocntlgidiaiey 

ITHACA NO. 6, BE, SINGLE TRAP GUN} 
34-inch barrel; Lyman ivory. sights; stock 
1%x1%x14%; Jostam Anti-Flinch pad; 
weight about 8% lbs.; practically new; 
best condition; $150.00, J. BH, Eudey, Ruth, 
Nevada. : 


KENTUCKY FLINT-LOCK RIFLES, 
old-time pistols, revolvers and guns, 
Large assortment; reasonable prices, 
Printed list free. Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
805 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


“NITRO CLUB” SHELLS; 1,000, $34.75 
12's all loads; fresh. American Ammuni- 
tion, Oak Park, Ill, 


aS 

WANTED—CHANGEABLE POWER BI- 
nocular; also 20 gauge double barrel shot- 
gun. W. O. Watson, Charlotteville, Va. 
cecesshcoecbhide dnaiae a hath deh iamneennscietiate nella eliipnimertenip 

WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN, 32 SPEC- 
fal repeating rifle, $35.00, Want Win- 
chester 30-80 and 33, Wm. Reeves, 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. 


HELP WANTED 


cD 
DISSATISFIED WITH YOUR PAY, 
hours or work? Perhaps you can get 
just what you want in the Government 
Service, which needs immediately thou- 
sands of men and women over 18 for all 
kinds of work. You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Just send name, address 
and this number, RP 2043, for free in- 
formation and advice, Earl Hopkins, 
Washington, D. C 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS; 
splendid pay and expenses; travel if de- 
sired; unlimited advancement; no age 
limit; three months’ home study; situation 
arranged. Prepare for permanent posi- 
tion. Write for booklet CM 98. Standard 
Business Training Institute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIVE DECOYS 


CALLERS, PURE BRED 
ducks, n olimit. Wild Mallards, $4.00 
pair; English Callers, $38.00 pair, extra 
hen $5.00; Duck book, 25c; ferret for sale, 


DECOYS, 


~ 


STREAM 


LLL LLL LLL 

FOR SALE—A FINE LOT OF TRAINED 
English call ducks (Live Decoy). Best 
decoy ducks in the world, Our ducks 
have been used with great success for 
nearly a sirens of century, are small and 
tame and easy to handle, rite for 
prices. Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. 
Charles, Illinois. 


LLLP LLL LLL til 
BEAUTIFUL THOROUGHBRED AN. 

gora cats and kitteng for 

$6,00; females, $4.00, 

Rockland, Maine. 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, DETROIT, 
Michigan, mails free Canary, Book to your 
address. Our specialties, pheasants, pea 
fowls, wild ducks, fancy pigeons, fancy 
fowls, tame monkeys, cub bears, broken 
rabbit hounds, ferrets, hares, cavies, An- 
dreasberg roller canaries, talking parrots, 
pte on kinds, Largest bird store in 


FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR 
white, large or small, either sex; only the 
best stock. W. A, Peck, New London, 0. 


FOR SALE—BROWN AND WHITE 
ferrets and Belgian hares. Write for 
prices. Harry -Chandler,, New London, 
Ohio, R. D. No, 5. 


FOR SALE—LIVE WHITE HARES; 
twenty years’ experience. H. H. Blaisdell, 
East Orland, Maine. 


David A, McRae, West Middle River, Nova 
Scotia. 


PEDIGREED NEW ZEALAND REDS 
for sale. Some breeders and young stock 
five months old. Write today for prices. 
The Rabbitry, 1207 28th Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


rice, list, etc. Frank E. Cross, 
idge ttreet. St. Louia, Missouri. 


RAISE MAGNIFICENT THOROUGH- 


geese, brant and swans, except Canadas 
— gray mallards. E. H. McCleery, Kane, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARN 825 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, 
writing for newspapers, magazines. Ex- 
poreres unnecessary; details free. Press 

yndicate, 529, St. Louis, Missouri, 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC, 
are wanted for publication. Literary 
Bureau, 149, Hannibal, Missouri. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPORTSMEN 


SALMON FISHING AND SHOOTING— 
To let, at Anticosti Island, Gulf of St 
Lawrence, several rivers with right of 
shooting for the season 1920; rent from 
$1,000 to $15,000, according to importance 
of rivers; dwelling houses, guides and 
boats in each river; sailing FP pot Quebec 
and Gespe. ad By A, aan. ee 

ard, care Anticos ency, 3 
Btreet, Quebeg : “a 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SPORTSMEN 


SPORTSMEN AND CLUBS—FINE 
Club-site on Barnegat Bay, Jersey coast; 
ducks come by the thousand; wild geese; 
small game and deer on mainland; great 
fishing, sailing and boating; cottages for 
all year; rand, summer and _ winter. 
Berkeley mprovement Company, 912 
Liberty Bidg., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


TEN GENTLEMEN SPORTSMEN TO 
spend their hunt with me this season. 
Plenty birds, good dogs and modern 
hetel; everything furnished, including 
guns and ammunition, if desired; 3% 
months’ open scason, beginning Novem- 
ber 15, Inquiries solicited. C. S. Ridge, 
Ashboro, North Carolina. 


WHITDH’S GAMES PRESERVE, WATER- 
fily P. O., Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 
For yellow legs and plover, September 
and October; ducks, geese, quail and Eng- 
lish snipe November, December and Jan- 
uary. Points, ponds, islands and battery 
shooting engagements must be made in 
advance, as we only take a limited 
number and always have. 


PATENTS 


INVENTIONS WANTED—CASH OR 
royalty for ideas. Adam Fisher Manu- 
facturing Company, 195, St. Louis, Mo, 


PHOTO ACCESSORIES 


ee Ee ae 

HYPONO—A FOUR-OUNCE BOTTLE 
of Hypono will eliminate hypo from 1,000 
plates, films or prints in 3 minutes. 50c 
per bottle, postage prepaid, Liberal dis- 
count to photographic dealers. Tom 
Hadaway, formerly of Allison & Hada- 


away, 235 Fifth Avenue, New York, Dept. 
F. 


MAIL US 15¢ WITH, ANY SIZE FILM 
for development and six velvet prints, or 
gend six negatives any size and 1l5c for six 
prints, or send 35¢ for one 8x10 mounted 
enlargement. Prompt, perfect service. 
Roanoke Photo Finishing Company, 220 
Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ESTATE 


FARMS NEAR 
Write 


REAL 


CALIFORNIA LITTLE 
Los Angeles for sale, BHasy terms. 
BH. R. Waite, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN; $5.00 MONTHLY; SIX 
acre fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; 
Ozarks; $100.00; hunting, fishing, trapping. 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SITUATION WANTED 


ec csiecbsiiahenniiicineneniemrriapeatamie ir ieeaataitatai serine 

ADVERTISER WISHES AN OUTDOOR 
position, as poor health compels giving 
up indoor employment. Was formerly 


assistant manager in Buffalo plant em- 
Age 29. 


Was connected with former employers 
twelve years. Address Harold 8B. North, 
Mahwah, New Jersey. 


TAXIDERMY 


FUR DRESSING, TANNING, TAXI- 
dermy—Quality and prompt service; cata- 
logue on request. J, C, Mirguet Co., Inc., 
12 Ely Street, Rochester, New York. 


MILWAUKEE’S LEADING TAXIDER- 
mist and furrier. Animals, game, heads, 
rugs, tanning. John F. Thielen, 419 12th 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


: PHEASANT SPECIALIS T—TAXI- 
dermy in all its branches, C. E. Frost, 
Taxidermist, 257 Conklin Avenue, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 


TANNING WITH HAIR ON OR OFF. 
All kinds of furs and hides. Pontide Tan- 
nery, 44 South Parke, Pontiac, Michigan. 

i 

“WIGGINS” FOR GAME HEADS. YOU 
; pull the trigger—we'll do the rest. Gen- 
qarat Taxidermy, Antwerp, New York, 


sengible. 
@el, Bo 


FOREST AND ' STREAM 


SUPPLIES 


TRAPPERS—GET A FREE COPY OF 
the 64-page guide “Trapping Tricks,” 
Shows photographs, illustrations of sets 
and animal catches, Triumph Trap Co., 
Dept. B., Oneida, New York. . 


TRAPPERS! MY BOOK TELLS HOW 
to grade each and every fur-bearing ani- 
mal in the United States and Canada for 
size and color, when and where to market 
them, gives the names of the dealers that 
buy them (they are not the deglers that 
advertise), tells what each skin is worth. 
Don't be fooled by free fur books, they 
only tell you to seil to themselves and not 
to other people. Book 50c, names 60c, 
both for $1.00. F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 


TRAPPERS NOTICE! FURS WILL BE 
high, but you will want a trap that will 
hold “’em.” I am still on the job with 
the genuine Blake and Lamb jump traps. 
Order early, Prices below others. “Enuff 
sed.” Peter H. Fennell, Danbury, Conn. 


TRAPPERS’ POISON--GOES’ LIQUID 
poison capsules kill animals on _ spot. 
Goes’ luring bait attracts them. Four- 
teenth season in market. Free circulars 
when this paper is mentioned. HWdmund 
Goes, Station C. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


TRAPPERS’ 


In transactions between strangers, the 
purchase price in the form of a draft, 
money order or certified check payable to 
the seller should be deposited with some 
disinterested third person or with this of- 
fice with the understanding that it is not to 
be transferred until the dcg hes been re- 


AIREDALES 
HERE IS THE BIG CHANCE TO PRO- 
cure high class Airedale puppies; cham- 
pion stock. Edward F. Freese, 3605 Jamaica Avenue 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


LIONHEART AIREDALES HAVE 
earned a national reputation for game- 
ness, intelligence and high standard of 
appearance. They are making good on 
both fur and feathered game in practi- 
cally every state in the Union and Canaaa 
Registered puppies that are bred to hunt 
and fit to show, now ready for delivery. 
Lionheart Kennels (Reg.), Anaconda, 
Montana. (Formerly Washoe Kennels), 


FOR SALE—LITTER OF REGISTERED 


Airedales bred from hunting parents; 
none better; males, $15.00; females, $10.00. 
For particulars write F. W. Aikins, Viro- 
qua Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—A PAIR OF 
Airedales three and two years old. Will 
hunt everything; pedigreed and regis- 
tered; also litter of pups, pedigreed. 
Would trade the bunch for car but would 
rather sell. C. E. Klawitter, 621 Cass, La 
Cross, Wisconsin. 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES, BIG, 
husky pups from imported and American 
bred hunters and fighters. Ozone Kennels, 
Box 401, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


ST. VRAIN MOUNTAIN RAISED AIRE- 
dales. From big game hunters. Sired by 
Imp. S00 Performer ex Glenn King 
OOrang bitch. Pups $15.00 to $25.00.. St. 
Vrain Kennels, Longmont, Colorado. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED— 
Male or female, young or grown. Whole 
litters or bitches in heat or whelp, Must 
be healthy, thoroughbred and priced 
an use any number, A, Ken- 
Brook, New Jersey 


693 


TRAPPERS’ SUPPLIES 
TRAPPEBS—SEND FOR BIG ILLUS- 
trated catalogue of traps and_ supplies. 
We will save you money, Ra furs 


Street, Boston, State Street, 
Bangor, Maine; Athens, Michigan, Ad- 
dress nearest office. 


TRAPPERS—WRITE FOR INFORMA- 
tion about the best book on fox trapping 
ever written. Ernest A. Brown, 24 Gillis 
Street, Nashua, New Hampshire, 


WILD CELERY 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS—PLANT 
wild celery and other attractive feeds. I 
specialize in developing natural feeding 
foo grate, “Ghvde "B* erie, Bost 
°o e 'e 2 fe e 

H-81, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. ” 


WILD RICE 


WILD RICE TO EAT VERY SCARCE; 
sell little; forty cents pound. John 
Thundercloud, care of Ole Henderson, 
Remer, Minnesota. > : : 


GUARANTEED GERMINABL WILD 
rion send. rite Robert Campbell, Keene, 
oO, 


<—soonesitpaaapininenninsbeninliaisiniain-siediidilibaiennslitaibine Riese dcenieny 
AIREDALE TERRIERS WANTED— 

Puppies and grown stock, either sex. 

Must be healthy, thoroughbred, reason- 

able. Give full particulars. If you wish 

to buy an Airedale, write for our sales 

let, Airedale Exchange, Box M, La Rue, 
o. 


BEAGLES 


ENGLISH BEAGLES, TRAINED ON 
rabbits, for  sg@le. Stamp for reply. 
George Rothley, Lowell, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED BEA- 
gles from A-1 hunting. stock; the kind 
that has the staying qualities. C. C. Bre- 
genzer, K. K. K., Illinois. 


COLLIES 


WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, IN- 
telligent, refined and useful; pairs not a 
_— for sale. The Shomont, Monticello, 
owa. 


GUN DOGS 


$80 TAKES MY ENGLISH SETTER 
bitch No, 39080, and three bitch puppies, 
whelped September 7, 1919; sire’s number, 
34123. J. M. Mallach, Zuma, Wisconsin. 


BEAUTIFULLY MARKED POINTER 
bitch, out Girlie Cash by Comanche Frank, 
2% years, not thoroughly broken, not 
spoiled about fifty pounds, $250; living in 
city no place to keep her. J. A. Slaughter, 
Bristol, Virginia, c 


FOR SALE—A RARE OPPORTUNITY 
to secure a pair of beautiful English set- 
ters, four months old, bred for field and 
bench show, evenly marked black heads, 
blue belton bodies; sire, Champion Sir 
Allister; dam, Dixie Girl; both noted win- 
ners; price $100.00 for pair. James Cole, 
5434 East llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH POINTER PUP- 
pies from registered.parents with best of 
blood and from best hunting. strains, 
Ralph B. Blanchard, Eastport, Maine. 

FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER, 
years old; broken on quail, i 


Tro 
woodcock; $100.00 takes him, = Bb 
Maina, aan 


Gouth Orrington, , oa 
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FOR .SALE—GOOD ENGLISH, IRISH 
and Llewellyn setter pups and dogs; also 
Irish water spaniels, Chesapeake Bay re- 
trievers and pointers in pups and grown 
dogs. Good stock, prices reasonable; en- 
close stamps for descriptions. Thorougn-~ 
bred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa 


‘HUNTING DOGS, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox. hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, squir- 
rel, bear, deer dogs, setters, pointers, 
farm, pet dogs. Browns Kennels, York, 
Pennsylvania, 


I OFFER FOR SALE SOME EXTRA 
ood tree dogs; also a few choice fox- 
ounds. Ray Isbell, Fillmore, Illinois. 


IRISH SETTER, DOG OR BITCH, REG- 
istered or eligible so papers can be. fur- 
nished; broken or untrained puppy ready 
to start; good color and conformation; 
advise express rate from your shipping 
point. -H. H. Gunter, Columbus, Miss. 


ONE PAIR POINTERS THOROUGHLY 
broken; one eighteen months pup; nicely 
started pup, $35.00. D. H. Walters, Box 1, 
North Randall, Ohio. 


POINTER AND LLEWELLEN SETTER 
dogs, three years,. fine lookers, no better 
quail dogs, fine retrievers, $250 each, $450 
the-pair.-. Brace pointer dogs, and a Lle- 
wellen setter dog all three years, nice 
quail. dogs, nice retrievers, $150 each, 
Pointer and Liewellen setter bitch, nice 
brood bitches, nice conformation, excel- 
lent grouse and quail dogs, fine retrievers, 
$125 each, and a dozen others, all eligible 
to registration, and being shot over daily. 
Try--the dog-six-days, if not satisfactory 
return prepaid in as good shape and con- 
dition as when shipped and I’ll return 
your money. Harmon Sommerville, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 


STRAIGHT-BRED LLEWELLIN PUP- 
pies-sire, Uncle Nat by Count Whitestone. 
Dam, lowa’s Queen by Momoney II; ex- 
cellent conformation and health; males 
$35.00 females $30.00; enrolled. EL L 
Sherrod, Perkins Oklahoma. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS OF 
Berry, Ky.,. offer for sale Setters and 
Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, 
Varmint and Rabbit’ Hounds, Bear and 
Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers, All 
dogs shipped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or. money. refunded. Sixty-eight 
page, highly illustrated, interesting and 
instructive catalogue for 10c in stamps or 
coin. 


WATSON FARM KENNELS OFFERS 
for sale fancy broken rabbit and fox dogs. 
Shipped on ten days’ trial; money refunded 
if not as represented. W. H. Hosier, Box 
7, Watson, Illinois. 


GUN DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—A WELL BRED SETTER 


or pointer bitch to handle on puppy basis. 
W. V. Taylor, Greensboro, Georgia. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS QUAIL DOG; 
must be finished shooting dog. Dr. F. V. 


Clarke, Roanoke, Virginia. 


HOUNDS 


COON, MINK, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, FOX, 
squirrel and rabbit hounds. Large list 
sent free. W. P. Burrow, Pocahontas, 


Arkansas. 
ed 


FOR SALE—PAIR OF WELL BROKEN- 
hounds, guaranteed for coon opossum, 
skunks, $300. George Tindall, Greenfield, 
Indiana. 


“» Have you a copy of “Dog Culture” in your home? Every Dog Owner should possess this book. 
ae We make a Biscuit for every breed. 


ISPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
| AND 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


are used all over the globe from the tropics to the poles. 


The best is the cheapest in the long run, refuse substitutes—ask for SPRATT’S 
and SPRATT’S only. 


For Puppies 

| MILK FOOD 
ORPHAN PUPPY FOOD 
PEPSIMATED PUPPY MEAL 
PLAIN PUPPY MEAL 
BONE MEAL 

sMALTED PUPPY FOOD 
IMPROVED MIDGET BISCUITS 


For Full-Grown Dogs 


COD LIVER OIL BISCUITS 
PLAIN ROUND CAKES 
IMPROVED MIDGET BISCUITS 
PET DOG CAKES 

FISH AND MEAT CAKES 
GREYHOUND CAKES 
TERRIER CAKES, etc., etc. 


Send 2c Stamp for the most up-to-date treatise on feeding ever issued. 


“DOG CULTURE” 


| ‘SPRATT’S PATENT (AMERICA) LTD., 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Decemser, 1919 


HOUNDS 


FOUR FOX AND COON HOUND PUPS 
eight months old; exceptionally fine. 
Breeding American Walker Bluestick, & 
A. Smith, Canal Winchester, Ohio. 


> COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM, 
Rabbit hounds; broke and unbroke pups, 
Swine and pet stock from the garden spot 
of the United States. Catalog 6c. PF. 
Kiefer, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


KENTUCKY’S PRIDE KENNELS OF 
Falmouths, Ky., offers for sale fox, cat, 
wolf, deer, bear, lion, coon, opossum, var- 
mint and rabbit hounds. Also youngsters, 
all of the best breeds. All dogs shipped on 
trial, purchaser to judge quality. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 


L. C. ECKERT OF NOTTINGHAM, PA., 
offers fox hounds, rabbit dogs, coon and 
skunk dogs, also puppies. State your 
wants with a stamp. Will exchange. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DOGS! DOGS! DOGS ALL KINDS 
Fox Terriers, Bulls, Airedales, Collies, 
Irish Terriers, etc., male and: female pups. 
I handle more dogs than any other man in 
the e Quick sales and small 
profits, Specify the kind: of dog you want. 
I will positively. fill your order. Leo 
Smith, 305 Varick Street, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


FOR SALE—A PEDIGREED GREAT 
Dane proven bitch. Fernheim Farm, Mont- 
rose, Pennsylvania, , 


Decatur, Illinois. 

MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER, 
goitre, sore eyes cured or no charge; write 
for particulars. Eczema~Remedy Com- 
pany, Dept. F., Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS — IRISH 
Wolf Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Kus- 
sian Wolf hounds, American Fox Hounds, 
Lion, Cat, Deer, Wolf, Coon and Varmint 
Dogs; fifty page highly illustrated cata, 
logue, 5c stamps. Rookwood Kennels, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, GREAT 
Dane, and Irish Terrier puppies for sale 
bred from Champion stock. Pennwood 
Kennels, Reg., Sparrows Point, Maryland, 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER 
Hill, INinois, offers coon, skunk, opossum 
and rabbit hounds on ten days’ trial. We 
are going to sell crackerjack rabbit 
hounds at fifteen dollars as long as they 
last. Our pride cooners are worthy of the 
name given them. It sure puts the pride 
in a hunter to own one of them. Write 
us your wants. 


FOR SALE—TWO LITTERS ESPEC- 
lally fine thoroughbred Chesapeake Bay 
retriever puppies, dead grass also red 
sedge color waterproof and burr proof 
coated, farm raised, bright, . healthy; 
papers. H. B. Davidson, Clarinda, Iowa. 


THOROUGHBRED CHESAPEAKE BAY 
puppies cheap. Hy. Rieman, St. Michaels, 
Maryland. 


SPANIELS 


COCKER SPANIELS, HIGHEST QUAL- 
ity English and American strains; hunt- 
ing, attractive auto and family dogs; pup- 
pies, males, $20; females, $10. Obo Cocker 

ennels, “Englewood,” ‘Denver, Colorado. 


TERRIERS 


FOR SALB—BOSTON TERRIERS 
brood bitch; registered; two pedigreed 
males; dark brindle screwtail, good heads. 
L. Halvarson, 2957 Devonshire Street, 
Duluth, Minn. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


ADVERTISER WISHES TO PURCHASE 


several good rat terriers; prefer black and 
tan: small sized stock, not over one year 
old. Address with full particulars cover- 
ing breed, age, color, size. and price. Dx 
Z. Crosland, Bennettaville, South Carolinas 
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A BOAR HUNT IN FRANCE 


WHILE WAITING TO BE SHIPPED HOME TIME 
IS FOUND FOR SOME RARE DAYS OF SPORT 
By WILLIAM D. LEETCH. 


were billeted in a little town named 

Chatonrupt, in the Haute Marne 
district in France. It is a beautiful coun- 
try. The hills come right down to the 
east bank of the Marne; well wooded, and 
full of small game. I spent the majority 
of my time in tramping over the country 
in the vicinity, and was delighted with 
the scenery and the people, though the 
climate was not all it might have been. I 
flushed numerous flocks. of quail, and 
there seemed to be a great many rabbits 
in the brush. 

One afternoon Chris Dyne, a soldier, and 
myself were walking through the woods 
above the little town. It was a drizzly 
sort of day and raw cold. Everything was 
soaked and the numerous little paths 
through the brush were slippery with 
mud. We noticed hog tracks in the trail 
we were following, but ihnought nothing 
of them, supposing they belonged to some 
domestic pig which had broken out of its 
pasture. They were distinct and evi- 
dently quite fresh, so we decided to track 
him down if possible and return him to 
his owner. 

The trail let out into a little pasture 
with a garden at one end, and there we 
saw where Mr, Hog had played havoc 
with some Frenchman’s rutabagas. We 
were a long way from any farm house, 
and thought it strange that the pig would 
have made such a bee line away from civi- 
lization, when suddenly the thought 
dawned on me. My early.memories of 
natural history hit me in the head, and I 
exclaimed: “Chris, it’s a wild boar.” 

We nosed around a while, looking over 
the signs, and found where the hog had 
entered a big thicket of scrub trees at the 
end of the pasture. His trail ran out here 
in the dead leaves, so we decided to back 
track, and find out where he had come 
from. We were all excited now, and made 
sure that our Colts were in working order. 
Neither of us were passing up any chance 
to get a whack at a wild boar. 

We tracked that pig for over a good 
English mile through the woods, and 
finally came right on to a wallow in a 
little dip in the ground. Rain water set- 
tling here made an ideal place for a hog 
to bed down, and we found holes where 
some enormous hogs had spent the night 
in the red mud. The trees were smeared 
with mud as high as three feet off the 
ground, and several small saplings had 
been ridden completely down by the ani- 
mals straddling them, while scratching 
themselves. We scouted around and found 
two or three more pools where the hogs 
had been, and a regular maze of tracks. 
You could even smell hog. We counted 
seven large beds and four small ones. Ev- 
idently it was a favorite wallow for them, 


| FTER the armistice was signed, we 


It was nearly dark now, and we made 
our way back to town through the falling 
mist, and climbed into our billet to talk 
things over. I was sure that the tracks 
were those of a wild boar, but to make 
sure I asked our “landlady” in my imper- 
fect French, and she said that there were 
“Beaucoup des sangliers dans les bois’ 
and it was permitted to hunt them, they 
being very destructive to crops. "‘Nough 
said. What we didn’t know of the habits 
and haunts of the animals would have 
made a book, but we sure were going to 
find out if possible. Our hostess also told 
us that one man in the town had been 
badly mauled end permanently crippled 
by a big boar two years before, while home 
on a furlough. The element of danger 
of course gave additional spice to our 
plans, and we spent the rest of the even- 
ing oiling up a captured “Erlich” rifle, 
and our Colts, turning in early to dream 
of the morrow’s sport. 


E got up before dawn, and going 

down to the mess shack, wheedled 

the mess sergeant to grub stake 
us. When he saw us and our guns he 
surely gave us the raz, asking us if we 
didn’t know the war was over, and there 
never had been any Germans in that lo- 
cality anyway. We kept mum with a 
great effort, and talked him out of a steak, 
some potatoes, bacon, salt, pepper, coffee 
and sugar and a bit of flour. This we 
packed in half of an old haversack and 
proceeded to climb up through the church 
yard to the hilltop above. 

We located the wind direction, and 
making all speed, quartered around to- 
ward the wallow we had located the day 
before. We had to wait about a half an 
hour before it got light enough to see to 
shoot, and then making our way up wind 
with as much stealth as our heavy trench 
shoes permitted, proceeded to the wallow. 


The hogs had been there during the 
night, but had left for the hills before we 
arrived, so there was nothing for us to do 
around there. We followed hog tracks all 
the morning through some of the rough- 
est wood country I have ever been in, 
but not a sight of a boar did we get. 
We saw tracks everywhere we went. The 
woods were full of runways, and there 
were many places where the boar had been 
rooting during the night. About noon we 
cooked our grub, and it sure tasted good. 
We must have covered seven or eight 
miles during the morning, and we were 
hungry. We saw two flocks of quail, and 
one rabbit but didn’t shoot at the latter. 


After lunch we held a council of war, 
and decided to knock off for a few hours, 
and then to locate in the trees near the 
wallow, and trust that some hog would 
stray our way. So we made our way 
slowly, back to the wallows, and climbing 
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Ten-A-See Farm Kennels 


U. RB. FISHEL'S NOTED POINT 
* "ine World’s Best Bird — 


bitches 
In feStun oder tie WORLD" Stestbiridoe Seca Es 
doa beter than epee and etc gaged 
Amina rane oar wrt fetes 
New Rens rai. ready for mailing now. 

TEN-A-SEE FARM KENNELS 


W. E, Lucas, Educator S. Barton Lasater, Prop. 
Box 165C Paris, Tennessee 4 


information. 


ENGLISH SETTERS 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


GEO. W. LOVELS 
Middleboro, Mass. 


SEA CLIFF PHEASANTRY 
We have nearly all.of the rare pheas- 
ants and oranés, also white, Java and 
black shouldered Japanese Peafowl. 
Mandarin ducks. pe 03 in Season for 
eale. Write for prices and partiau-. 


BALDWIN PALMER’ 
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Oriental Wiggler $12°° 
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MARBLES ; 


Trout Knife 


The best ever— 
designed especially 
for cleaning trout 

but is great for. dressing any fisi. 
Made of finest surgical instrument 
steel, 556 in. long, 4s in. thick, fits 
your pocket. Insert little finger in 
ring, remaining fingers and thumb 4 
back of blade and against curve ot & 
shank, Use it’ once—you'll never be 
without’ it. Price, including metal- 
bound leather sheath, 55 cents. At your 
dealers or by miail, postpaid. 


MARBLES, HAN0t coitPasses 


Brass box with agate bearings, guaran- 
teed accurate. Pocket compass, stationary 
dial, $1.10. Revolving dial, 91.40. 

SAFETY POCKET COMPASS 
—-fastens securely to coat, vest, or 
boli—can’t get lost. in plain view 
at all times. With stationary dial, 
price $1.40. Revolving ‘dial $1 60. 
Sold by all dealers or sent by imail, 



















postpaid on recéipt of price. 





Write’ for complete» catalog of 
sportsmen's specialties. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave., CLADSTONE, MICH. 











An Ideal Game Preserve for Sale 


(IN ORDER TO CLOSE AN ESTATE) 


Sr. Vincent’s Isnanp, FLorma 


The only perfect and complete Hunting and 
fishing Preserve left in this country. Situated 
in the Gulf, eight miles from Apalachicola, Fla. 
Contains 11,290 acres. It is nine miles long, and 
four miles wide, about~ one-half covered2 with 
original forest, grant pines and palmetto, and 
beach as fine as Ormond’s. There are five large 
fresh water lakes, connected by deep creek, which 
fiows by manor house to sea. A dozen other ponds 
afford fresh water for deer, wild boar, wild cattle, 
turkey, great numbers of all species duck, and some 
alligators, as well as great quantity of, large and 
small fish. Contains at a low estimate 1,000 deer, 
209 head of catile (wild), perhaps a thousand wild 
pigs. There are a half dozen bungalows, a sulphur 
water spring, a 65-foot yacht and a launch, Ford 
auto, mules and milch cows go with the place. 
Address R. W. Pierce, No. 663 Main Street, Buflalo, 
N.Y, 























’ BUILT BY SPORTSMEN 
Accommodate One to Eight Guests 
of Maine's Most Beautiful 
In the Heart Lake and Forest Region 
FISHING - CANOEING - BATHING 
The Real Place For Rest, Sport or 


Recreative Life 
Write For LUlustrated Booklet 


COOPER'S CAMPS, Eagle Lake, Maine 






















I.want a few more field trial pros- 
pects to try out. I have the country 
and birds to work them in, also can 
take a few more shooting dogs to train. 
BERT FAWLEY. EATON, ILLINOIS 
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trees, settled ourselves for the long wait. 
We waited all right. We sat there until 
nearly nine o'clock that night, but no boar. 
So we wended our way home to our billet 
in disgust, but thoroughly convinced that 
the saying “Hog wild” had originated in 
France. 

We tried it day after day, with no suc- 
cess. It lezked out finally what we were 
after, and you ought to have heard the 
laugh we got. But I had more than one 
man ask to go along with us during the 
succeeding weeks. It was great sport 
tramping around the country, and the 
time flew by. I was busy in the evenings 
all this time though, and finally got 
what I wanted. We determined the first 
week that the only successful way to get a 
shot at the boar was to employ dogs to 
drive them. Twice we saw boar at a dis- 
tance, but never managed to get close 
enough. They are the shyest animals I 
ever ran across. So I worked myself into 
the good graces of several of the French- 
men in the town, and finally got myself 
and Chris invited to hunt with a pack of 
Airedales. 


HE next Sunday we were off about 

nine o’clock,—eleven of us, with 

three Airedales and a couple of ter- 
riers at our heels. The day was beauti- 
ful, sunny, cool and clear, with a heavy 
frost on the ground. We made our way 
up into the hills in a long line abreast of 
each others and at about ninethirty the 
dogs gave tongue, and we were off. We 
surely had a merry morning. Most of the 
Frenchmen carried smooth bore rifles that 
shot a sort of home-made cartridge of 
slugs. It was a mystery to me how they 
ever managed to hit anything, and I 
found out that they lived up to my expec- 
tations, 

Apparently the dogs had cornered all 
the wild boar in France in that one patch 
of woods from the noise they were mak- 
ing. Chris and I wanted to go in with 
them, but nothing doing. Too much 
chance of shooting the dogs one French- 
man told me. So we surrounded the woods 
on all sides, and waited to see who would 
get the first shot. Meantime there was an 
awful racket in the woods. Three or four 
of the men had horns, and of all the toot- 
ing and yeling and tally-ho-ing I never 
heard the like. My nerves were all keyed 
up in no time, and I just prayed for a 
shot, but the Gods decided otherwise, for 
the noise worked away from me, and 
pretty soon I heard two shots on the other 
side of the woods, and a lot of yelling. I 
ran as fast as I could and arrived at one 
corner of the forest just in time to see 
four wild boar pass at about five hundred 
yards, going like the wind into the next 
strip of woods. I threw a shot into the 
leader, a gigantic boar, but he was going 
so fast and was so far off that I didn't 
stand a chance and came mighty near 
hitting one of the dogs, who was close on 
the heels of the herd. I ran on, and by 
the time I got to the spot found that four 
other men had superseded me. The 
Frenchmen who had that post had- killed 
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a@ young boar, and there was wild jubila 
tion. Much handshaking and patting on 
the back, and a regular cloud of smoke 
going up from the pipes of the four of 
them. I joined in on the congraulations, 
but found out afterwards that, much to 
his c‘sgust, the man had missed the big 
boar at close range, and had sniped the 
little fellow, who ran next with his second 
shot. He was carrying a double barreled 
shotgun of antique design, loaded with 
buck shot, and must have gotten an attack 
of the ague to have missed so close. He 
couldn’t have been more than fifty feet 
off when they passed. 

We stood around until the rest of the 
party came up, and it was decided to leave 
the boar there, slung in a tree, and go on 
to another patch of woods, for the French- 
men said that it was no earthly use to try 
and follow the rest of that herd. 

The dogs were well trained and seemed 
to understand what their limitations were, 
for with the exception of the one dog who 
followed the herd, the rest were casily 
called off, and we were on our way again. 
This dog didn’t show up again for nearly 
an hour, and was severely whipped when 
he did, though I didn’t blame him for 
keeping on after the game. 

We struck our next bunch about two 
miles further on, and I witnessed a battle 
royal between the dogs and an old boar, 
whom they had bayed. It didn’t last long, 
for he played out soon, having been se- 
verely wounded by one of the French- 
men. This was an enormous beast, stand- 
ing nearly four feet off the ground, and 
had great tusks. I would have liked to 
have been the one to have done for him. 

That ended the hunt and we proceeded 
home in triumph, bearing the two boars, 
slung on poles in the most approved an- 
cient style. I helped eat part of the little 
one, but cannot say that it made much in 
the way of a treat. 

We went out several times after this, 
and though we got our boar every time, I 
never landed one myself, and when we 
pulled out for Bordeaux the day after 
Christmas on our way home, I was almost 
sorry that I could not spend some time 
more with the good friends that I had 
made there in pursuit of “le sanglier.” 


THE MUSKALLONGE, 
To the Lditor of Forest anp Stream: 


N the article on the muskallonge in the 
September number Mr. Graham has 
some comment on the origin of the 
fish's name. Last season in Northern 
Quebec I had an Indian guide who told 
me that he was of the “Téte de Buil’ 
tribe, a name that he pronounced so rap- 
idly that it sounded lixe some bovine 
phase of Teddy Bear! His people lived in 
between the Montaignais and (I think) 
the Abitibi and in the old days were well 
nigh exterminated by the Iroquois. This 
man’s name for the fish was mijaski 
kinonge (grass pike). 
WruwumM C, Dorenin, New York. 
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FOREST AND STREAM . 


NOTICE 
To Our Readers 


The demoralized condition existing in the 
printing industry in New York has again made 
it necessary for us to »rint FOREST AND 
STREAM on a newspaper press. 


This issue while it shows some improvement 
over our November number is not by any means 
satisfactory. 


While we are obliged to ask the further in- 
dulgence of our readers for apparent lowered 
mechanical standards, it is gratifying to be able 


to state that inproved printing equipment now | 


being installed promises an early elimination of 
present mechanical difficulties. 


The Publishers of 
FOREST AND STREAM 


Decemprr, 1919 





BACKWOODS SURGERY AND MEDICINE. By 
Charles S. Moody. <A handy book for the 
woodsman in .which common-sense methods: of 
treating ordinary wounds and accidents are de- 
scribed. Illustrated. $1.00. 


CAMP COOKERY. By Horace Kephart, ‘The 
less a man carries in his pack the: nrore’ he ‘must 
carry in his head,’’ says Mr. Kephart. This 
book tells what a man should carry in both 
pack and head. Illustrated. $1.00, 


CAMPER’S OWN BOOK, THE. 
Edited by George 8. Bryan. A handy inex- 
ensive volume of information, compiled by 
eorge S. Bryan of the Canadian Camp Club. 
With contributions by. Stewart Edward White, 
Tarletan Bean, Edward Breck, George Gladden, 
Charles Bradford, Ernest: Ingersol, F. C. 
Selous, J. Horace McFarland, A. K. P. Harvey, 
Henry Oldys, J. W. Elwood, Frank A. Bates, 
etc.. Paper covers. $.50 net. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. By Horace Kep- 
hart. In two. volumes. Vol. 1 Camping, Voi. 
lI Woodcraft. The old edition of this book 
was the standard work on the subject for over 
ten years. The new edition is enlarged, entirely 
revised and brought up to date, after two 
years had been spent in the undertaking. Vol. 
I deals with outfits, making camp, fires, camp 
cookery, etc., etc. Vol. II “Woodcraft,” deals 
chiefly with such shifts and expedients as are 
learned or practised in the wilderness itself, 
where we have nothing to choose from but the 
raw materials that lie around us. Contains 
over a hundred illustrations. The volumes 
may be bought separately or,.in sets, Price of 
single copies $2.00 net. 


Compiled and 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP- 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks” 
and valuable bait recipes of the profession. 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. $1.00 net. 


HORSE PACKING. By Charles J. Post. This 
is a complete description of the hitches, knots, 
and apparatus used in making and carrying 
loads of various hitches and knots at each of 
the important stages so that even the novice can 
follow and use them. Full description is given 
of the ideal pack animal, as well as a catalogue 
of the diseases and injuries to which such ani- 
mals are subject. Illustrated with diagrams. 
$1.00 net. 


OUTDOOR PHOTOGRAPHY. By Julian A. Di- 
mock. A solution of all the problems in camera 
work out of doors, The various subjects dealt 
with are: The Camera; Lens and Plates; Light; 
Developing; Printing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00, 


| OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
j FOR SPORTSMEN | 


The books listed herewith illustrate 
the range of appeal contained in the 
new forty-eight page catalogue of For-. 
est and Stream Books for Sportsmen— 
Catalog Free to any address anywhere. 


Prices include Postage to any 
address in the United States 


and Canada. 


FOREST & STREAM BOOK DEPT. 


9 East Fortieth Street, New York City 


OUTDOOR SIGNALLING, By Filbert Weils. A 
method of signalling by means of wigwag, light, 
smoke, or whistle which is simple and effective. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


OUT WITH THE BIRDS. By- H. M. Laing. 
Observations among the Jakes and marshes of 
Western Canada on all species of birds and 
their: habits. - Illustrated. $2700. . 


PACKING AND PORTAGING. By Dillon Wal- 
lace. Crowded into a’ compact little book are 
descriptions of every kind. of pack from man- 
packing to horse-packing, from the use of the 
tump. line to throwing the diamond hitch. I1- 

. lustrated. $1.00. : 


READING THE WEATHER. By T. Morris 
Longstreth. Detailed account of the various 
recognized signs for different kinds of weather 
based primarily on the material worked out by 
a Government Weather Bureau. Illustrated. 
1.00, 


SADDLE AND CAMP IN THE ROCKIES. By 
Dillon Wallace. A _ horseback trip © through 
Arizona and Montana, visiting the Apache and 
Moqui Indians and the xreat game districts 
gave Mr. Wallace’ the chance to observe the 
game conditioins of that country. Iliustrated. 
$1.75, 


TAXIDERMY. By Leon L. Pray. A discussion 
of the tools and materials and methods used 
for the skinning, stuffing and mounting of 
ordinary birds, small animals; etc. Illustrated 
with diagrams, $1.00. 


TOURING AFOOT. By C. P. Fordyce. This 
book is designed to meet the growing interest 
in walking trips and covers the whole field of 
outfit and methods for trips of varying lengths. 
Illustrated... $1.00. 


THE TRAPPER’S- GUIDE. A manual of in- 
structions for capturing all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals, and curing their skins; with observa- 
tions on the fur trade, hints on life in the 
woods, narratives of trapping and hunting ex- 
cursions. By S. Newhouse and other trappers 
and sportsmen. This is the best book on trap- 
ping ever written. It gives full “descriptions 
of all the animals which the American trapper 
is likely to meet with, tells how they live, how 
to trap them and how to care for and cure 
their pelts. No man who is interested in trap- 
ping animals, whether it be muskrats or bears, 
should be without this complete manual of in- 
struction. Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price $1.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or more 
delightful book for the help and guidance of 
those who go into the wild for sport or recre- 
ation was ever written. No one ever knew the 
woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded in 
putting so much valuable information into the 
same .compass, Camp equipment, camp making, 
the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, bedding, 


fishing, cooking, and a thousand and one kin- 
dred topics are considered. Beyond’ this the 
book has a quaint charm all its own, 
illustrated, 160 pages. $1.00 net. 


FISHING ‘ 


ANGLERS’ WORKSHO:r, By Perry D, Frazer. 
A practical manual for all those who want to 
make their own rod. and fittings. It. contains 
a review of fishing rod history, a discussion of 
materials, a list of the tools needed, description 
of the method to be followed in making all 
kinds of rods, including fly-casting, bait z, 
salmon, etc., with full instructions for winding, 
varnishing, etc. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


BIG GAME AT SEA. By Charles Frederick 
Holder. This well-known sportsman and nat- 
uralist tells of adventures with the giant tuna, 
the devil fish, the mighty shark and other mam 
moth denizens of the sea, Illustrated, $2.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS. By James A. 
Henshall. This edition of the Book of the 
Black Bass includes also the Supplement, More 
About the Black Bass, and is complete in one 
volume. It covers the entire scientific and life 
history of this species, and contains a practical 
treatise on angling and fly-fishing with a full 
account of tools, implements, and tackle, $3.00 
net. 


FAVORITE FISH AND FISHING. BY Dr. J. A. 
Henshall. The author discourses delightfully 
about the black bass, the grayling, the trout, 
- tarpon and other favorite fish. Illustrated. 
1.25. 


FISHING KITS AND EQUIPMENT. By Samuel 
G. Camp. <A complete guide to the angler buy- 
ing a new outfit. Every aetail of the fishing 
kit of the freshwater. angler is described from 
rod-tip to creel and clothing. Illustrated. $1.08, 


FISHING TACKLE. By Perry D. Frazer. It 
tells. all the fisherman needs to know about 
making and overhauling his tackle during the 
closed season, and gives full instructions fer 
tournament casting. Illustrated, $1.00. 


FISHING WITH FLOATING FLIES, By Sam 
uel G. Camp. Mr. Camp has given this matter 
special study and is one of the few American 
anglers who really understands it, from select. 
ing the kit to landing the fish. I[lustrated, $1.00. 


LAKE AND STREAM-GAME FISHING. By 
Dixie Carroll. <A practical book on the popular 
fresh water game fish, the tackle necessary and 
how to use it. $2.00 net. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS OF THE DRY 
FLY. A-de luxe edition in two volumes by 
Frederic M. Halford. This splendid work was 
limited to fifty sets. Forest anpD STREAM was 
fortunate enough to secure for its readers fifteen 
sets, of which only three remain. The am 
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FISHING—(Continued) 


thor’s experience qualifies him fully to treat 
his ie - oe prpctical meaaee, she 
mani ion of dressing ies and practi 
ences of their use is told in a comprcehen- 
ve manner. This work is illustrated with 
colored plates that correspond with the colors 
of the various paterns, and a unique feature 
of this work consists of nine plates each con- 
taining two to five real artificial flies. The two 
volumes are handsomely bound in half ‘leather 
with guilt top. Price $50.00, Money refunded 
if supply is exhausted. 


PRACTICAL BAIT CASTING. By Larry St. 
John. This book deals with tackle and methods 
used in catching blass bass. It is based upon 
wide and varied experience of t!> author in 
the Middle West, Illustrated. $1.00, 


SALT WATER GAME FISHING. By Chas. F. 

Holder. A chapter is devoted to each of such 
fish as the tuna, tarpon, amber-jack, sail fish, 
yellow tail, sea bass, etc. The habits and habi- 
tats of the fish are described, together with the 
methods and tackle for taking them. Illustrated. 
$1.00, 


SMAIL-MOUTHED BASS, By W. J. Loudon. 
In this book Professor Louden tells the story 
of his 28 years’ observation of this ever game 
fish. - He describes its haunts and habits, how 
when and where they are caught and gives 
othér data of intense interest to the angler. 
Price $1.00, 

THE OHANNEL ISLANDS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By Charles F. Holden, A descriptive volume 
of the various sports afforded by the Pacific 

Coast Islands, including a pen picture of sea- 

angling for the leaping tuna, the long-finned 

tuna, the yellow fin, the white sea-bass, sword- 
fish, yellow tail and other game fishes. Price 
$2.00. 


THE BOOK OF THE TARPON. By A. W. Di- 
mock. Illustrated with photographs by the 
author, this book is the full fruit of the author's 
years of experience in tarpon fishing. Llus- 
trated. $2.00, 


THE FINE ART OF FISHING. By Samuel G. 
Camp, Suggestions for expert angler as well 
as beginners. The range of fish and fishing 
covered includes ec ome | Fine and Far Off, 
“Fishing for Mountain Trout,” and “Autumn 
Fishing for Lake Trout.” Illustrated, $1.00. 


BOATS AND WATER SPORTS: 


BOAT SAILING: Fair Weather and Foul. By 
Capt. A. J. Kenealy, Directions are given on 
ractically everything connected with small 
a0 and sailing. The chapters include. Choice 
of a Boat—Sailing in a Gale or Squall—Filling- 
out—Over Seatiag-Cowvess and Charts— 
Nautical Terms—Splices, Knots and Bends. 
Illustrated. New Edn. Preparing. 

NAVIGATION FOR THE AMATEUR. By Capt. 
E. T, Morton. An account of the simpler meth- 
ods of finding position at sea by the observa- 
tion of the sun’s altitude, the use of the sex- 
tant and chronometer, arranged especially for 
yachtsmen and amateurs, LIllustrated. $1.00. 


SMALL BOAT BUILDING. By H. W. Patter- 
son, Build your own boat this summer! Here 
are detail descriptions and drawings showing 
the various stages in the building. There are 
chapters on proper materials for boat building. 
Illustrated, $1.00. 


SMALL BOAT NAVIGATION. By Lt.-Com. F. 
W. Sterling, A complete description of the in- 
@truments and methods used in navigating small 
boats in pilot waters, on soundings, and off 
shore. [Illustrated with Diagrams. $1.00. 


SWIMMING AND- WATERMANSHIP. By L. 
de B. Handley. Beginners will find in these 
pages every bit of information to lead them 
to proficiency, while the skilled waterman will 
find its suggestions helpful. Illustrated. $1.00. 


THE “AMERICA’S” CUP RACES. By H. L. 
Stone, A complete history of the racers and 


races from the time of the first race down to 
the latest “Shamrock” to challenge for the cup. 
Illustrated. $2.25, 


THE CANOE, ITS SELECTION, CARE AND 
USE. By Robert E, Pinkerton. With proper 
use the canoe is one of the safest of all craft. 
Here you may learn how to make it safe, what 
canoe to select for your particular needs, and 
how to get the greatest comfort, safety and 
usefulness from it. Illustrated from Photo- 


graphs. $1.00. 

THE GASOLINE MOTOR. By Harold W. Slau- 
son. Deals with the practical problems of motor 
operation and describes in detail the motors 


and faults to which they are liable, Illustrated. 


$1.00. 

THE MARINE MOTOR. By Lt.-Com. F. W. 
Sterling, Careful descriptions of the various 
parts of the marine motor, their relation to the 
whole, and their method of operation. Illustrated 
with Diagrams. $1.00. 

THE MOTOR BOAT, PIS SELECTION, CARE 
AND USE, By Harold W. Slauson. The pros- 
pective purchaser is advised as to the type of 
motor boat best suited to his particular needs, 
and how to keep it in running condition. Il- 
lustrated, $1.00, 


SPORTING FIREARMS AND 
SHOOTING 


~ AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George Bird 
Grinnell. Covers the whole field of duck shoot- 
ing in America. Describes’ the various ducks, 
geese, and other water fowl, their hi>its, meth- 
oe ¥ on them, decoys, blinds, etc. LIllus- 
trated, $3.75, 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 

* George Bird Grinnell. Describes the habits 
of woodcock, snipe, grouse, wild turkeys, quail 
and all upland game birds followed with dog 
and gun. Illustrated with colored plates by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes and numerous drawings. 
A work of interest to the ornithologist as well 
as the sportsman. $8.75. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
tacy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus 
trated by drawings and described-in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, $1.00 
net; Cloth, $1.50 net. 


MODERN RIFLE, By J. RB. Bevis, M.8c., Ph.D., 
and Jno. A. Donovan, M.D., F.A.C,8. The 
most practical up-to-the-minute book published 
on the eubject; scientific, yet clear and simple. 
Do your own figuring, and have the satisfaction 
of knowing that ‘you are absolutely right. All 
necessary tables. Every problem that comes up 
in the life of every rifle and hunter is worked 
out according to formula, 6o that the reader 
may see exactly how to do it. Everything in 
ballistics is served. Be your own authority. 
Cloth, illustrated, 196 pages, $1.25 postpaid. 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING. By A. 
L. A. Himmelwright. A new and revised 
edition of a work that has already achieved 
prominence as an eccepted authority on the 
use of the hand gun. Full instructions are 
given in the use of both revolver and target 
pistol, including. shooting position, grip, posi- 
tion of arm, etc. The book is thoroughly. il- 
lustrated with diagrams and photographs an 
includes the rules of the United States Re- 
volver Association. and a list of the records 
made both here and abroad, $1.00 net. 


ee sal decribing Yariou 
man 

makes apd mechanism, ‘af ee 
rifle. Illustrated. $1.00, 


GPORTING FIREARMS, Sy Horace 
Tap beck Se the seul ot eetamaing teete 
an tactically nothing is taken 
- —. on a Bg — the pede 

wil e gun, ¢ man i 

guidance in the selection and use of email free 
arms, as well as the advanced student of the 
subject, will receive an unusual amount of as 
sistance from this work. $1.00 net, 


THE AMERIOAN SHOTGUN. By Charles As- 
Kins. Part I describes the different of 
Seril tome ch eae eee eaten the vari- 
— snap versus swing, etc. Illustrated. 


WING AND TRAP SHOOTING. By Charles 
Askins, A full discussion of the various meth. 
ods such as snap-shooting, swing and half- 
swing; the gunner’s problem of lead and range 
in regard to the flight of birds, relating all 
points of the discussion to the common Soule 


Kephart. 


« 


f birds in this '. 
$1 P eaasa in country. 


GOLF AND TENNIS 


HOW TO PLAY TENNIS. By James Burns, 
This book gives simple, direct instructions on 
the fundamentals of the game for beginners 
and the man who wants to improve his game. 
Illustrated. $1.00, 


LAWN TENNIS FOR BEGINNERS. By J. 
Parmley Paret. This book telis in a clear lucid 
fashion how to play tennis—and how not to 
play it. All of the important strokes of the 
game are carefully explained by an expert 
gaysr and an experienced writer. Illustrated. 


LAWN TENNIS FOR LADIES. By Mrs, Lam 
bert, Chambers. This book takes up the matter 
of the correct kind of practice for improvement, 
the method of play with the strokes and rackets 
re cman for the use of women. Illustrated. 


MODERN GOLF. By Harold H. Hilton, This 
book gives the reader sound advice, not se 
much on the mere swinging of the clubs as 
in the actual playing of the game, with all the 
factors that enter into it. Illustrated. $1.00. 


TENNIS TACTICS. By Raymond D. Little. A 
practical guide for good tennis playing by a 
successful expert. He analyzes aon appraises 
net plays, the back-court and volleying game, 
the twist service, etc. Illustrated. $1.00. 


KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT 


BOXING. By D. ©. Hutchison, The writer has 
had long personal experience as an amateur 
boxer and as trainer of other amateurs. He 
gives practical instruction for the blows and 

ds as well as advice to prevent over-tarin- 
ing and staleness. Illustrated. $1.00. 


EXERCISE AND HEALTH, By Woods Hutch- 
inson, M.D. With an avoidance of medical 
terms, the book emphasizes the rational, ail 
around manner of living that is best calculated 
to bring a man to a ripe old age with little or 
no illness, Illustrated. $1.00, 


KEEPING IN CONDITION. By H. H. Moore. 
This book deals with the selection of wise exer- 
cise and proper foods, sufficient rest and fresh 
air, Illustrated. $1.00. 


KEEPING PHYSICALLY FIT, By W. J. Cro- 
mie. Concise presentations of the effects on 
— of a. Sa bathing, rest, a 
and fatigue, together w @ sane programe tor 
living. Titustrated. $ 
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DOG BOOKS 


THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This in- 
structive and intere: work covers the his- 
tory, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
wie, The carefully written articles on the 
early history of the breed, family characteristics 
and the strong and weak points of the important 

dogs whose names agoees in later-day pedi- 

grees are of utmost value to the breeder. Those 
who desire to train their dogs to the highest 
state of efficiency either as companions or for 
hunting will find assily understood and practical 
instructions on the subjects of general training, 

* ewimming and diving, and work on 
equirrels, rabbits, partridges, etc. There are 
important chapters devoted to the laws of 
breeding, kennel ae potgnnetinn for 
and handling in the show iseases and 
treatment and many hints and instructions of 
great value to breeders and owners, In cart- 
ridge board covers, $1.00 net. 


THE AIREDALE. By Williams Haynes, This 
book is designed for the non-professional dog 
fancier who wishes common sense advice not 
involving elaborate preparations or expense, Ll- 
lustrate $1.00. 


AMATEUR’S DOG BOOK, By William A. 
Bruette, A popular, condensed handbook of 
information concerning the management, train- 
ing and diseases of dogs, including trick, guard 
— watch dogs, With many illustrations, 60c. 
ne 


THE BULL TERRIER. By William Haynes. 
A guide to the dog owner who wishes to be his 
ewn kennel manager. <A _ full description is 
given of the best types and standards of dogs. 
Illustrated. | $1.00, 


DOG TRAINING VS. BREAKING. By §&, T. 
Hammond. A splendid practical volume on 
Dog Training to which is added a chapter of 
ractical instruction on the training of pet 
jogs; 165 pages. Price $1.00. 


FOX HOUND, THE. By Rogert D. Williams. 
Auth. of “Horse and Hound.” Discusses types, 
methods of training, kenneling, diseases and all 
the other re points relating to the use 
and care of the hound, ete (Illustrated. $1.00 
net. 


FOX TERRIER, THE. By Williams Haynes, As 
in his other books on the terrier, Mr. Haynes 
takes up the origin and history of the breed, 
its types and standards, and the more exclusive 
representatives down to the present time. 
Training the fox terrier—his care and kennel- 
ing in sickness and health—and the various 
uses to which he can be put—are among the 
phases handled. $1.00 net. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on the Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
aclf, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, \Faults and ices, Conditioning, 
Dont’s. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover, $1.00 net; 
cloth, $1.50 net. 


(NURSING vs. DOSING. By 8. T. Hammond. A 
most practical book for the dog fancier, based 
largely on Mr. Hammond’s observation that 
dogs and particularly house dogs, suffer from 
too much medicine. Contents—Nursing, Clean- 
liness, Diet, Other Foods, Kennel and Exer- 
cise, Common Ailments, Diarrhea, Convulsions, 
Epilepsy, Distemper, Eczema, Need of_ Proper 
Care, Stomach, ermin, Ear, Mange, Nervous 
System, Colic, Worms, Cloth illustrated, 161 


pages, $1.00 net. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN 
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POCKET KENNEL RECORD. A handy book 
for immediate record of all events and trans- 
Thies ikencust Sneak emis by Gaeta 

po ennel matters to 
memory. Black seal. $2.00 net, 


PRACTICAL DOG BREEDING. By Williams 
Haynes, This book goes at length into the 
fundamental questions of breeding, such as se- 
lection of types, the perpetuation of desirable, 
and the elimination of undesirable qualities, the 
value of Pa in building up a breed, etc. 
Illustrate $1.00, 


PRACTICAL DOG KEEPING. By Williams 
Haynes. This book covers the eral field of 
selection oi bree buyin, s ccliien, care 
of dogs = — » handling in shows and 
trials, an usses fe exercise, 

ing, disease, etc. Illus’ $1.00, sii 


SCOTTISH AND IRISH TERRIERS. By Wil- 
liams Haynes. For the owner of the dog val- 
uable information is given as to the use of the 
terriers, their care, the principles of dog breed- 
ing, and dog-shows and rules. Illustrated. $1.00. 


TRAINING THE BIRD DOG. By C. B. Whit 
ford. Mr. Whitford’s system is scientific but 
yet so simple that his method of breaking and 
developing the hunting dog can be practiced by 
any one. Illustrated, $1.25. 


WINTER SPORTS 


ICE-BOATING., By H. L. Stone. History and 
development of ice-boating, together with direc- 
tions for building and sailing all kinds of ice 
ae racers, etc, Illustrated with Diagrams. 

1.00. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS, Edited by 
J. CG. Dier. An attempt to catch the spirit of 
the keen joys of the winter season. Illustrated 
with colored plates antl photographs this book 

will delight. all lovers of outdoor sport, Llus 

trated. $1.50. 


WINTER CAMPING. By Warwick Carpenter. 
Discusses such subjects as shelter equipment, 
clothing, food, snowshoeing, skiing, and winter 
hunting, the wild life in winter woods, etc. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


The COUNTRY HOME and FARM 


A GUIDE TO THE COUNTRY HOME. By 
Edward EK. Parkinson. Advice on the country 
house, grounds and their appurtenances. 
lustrated. $1.00. 


APPLE GROWING. By M. C. Burritt, Plant- 
ing, care and marketing are all discussed. LI- 
lustrated. $1.00, 


GARDENETTE. By Benjamin F. Albaugh. A 
practical instructive grice for the amateur 
ver 


vegetable grower or of flowera Price 
FARMING. By L. ©. Corbett. 


$1.75. 
INTENSIVE 

For practical farmers on high-priced land, Il 
lustrated, $1.00; 


PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY. By A. 
8. Wheeler. Advice is given for the man who 
We results in eggs and stock, Illustrated 


SUBURBAN GARDENS. By Grace Tabor. 
Ideal plans for plots of various sizes. Illus 
trated. $1.00. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. By RB. L. Watts. 
This book is designed for the small grower 
with a limited plot of ground. Illustrated. $1.00. 


SPORTING MEMORIES 


FISHING AND SHOOTING SKETCHES, By 
Grover Cleveland. A delightful little volume 
on the ethics of sport. is book of calm, 
genial philosophy will be a sportsman’s creed 
ie generations to come. Illustrated. 


I GO-A-FISHING. 8S, I. Prime. A person- 
diy conducted tuhing: tly’ tar am aniinec For 
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those who have the true angler’s spirit this 
yolume” will prove ‘of intense interest Price 


JOURNAL OF A SPORTING NOMAD, By J. T. 
Studley, Mr. Studley’s experiences in the hunt- 
ing of big and little game in various parts of 
the world afford most pleasant reading for the 
sportsman. Price $38.50. 


MEN I HAVE FISHED WITH. By Fred Mather. 
A series of sketches of character and incident 
with rod and gua from childhood to maturity, 
from the killing of birds and little fishes to 
Full of a quaint and delight- 

th, illustrated, 400 


buffalo hunting. 
= humor, Cho pages. $2.50 
a 


ful experienc t 

did appreciation the of 

-—s Cloth, i 369 pages. $2.50 
ne 


MY FRIEND THE PARTRIDGE.. By 8. T. 
Hamond. This a presentment of the 
glories of Autumn a with and dog in 
the crisp New England woods in search of the 
noblest of native game birds. Price $1.00, 


@ 
By Theodore Roosevelt. Perhaps the most 
et Can a ee Se 


STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST. By Theo 
dore Roosevelt, Kelating the experiences of 
this eminent author during the iod of his 
life spent on his Dakota ranch. Price $1.00. 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN. By Elisha J. 
Lewis, M.D. An exceptionally entertaining and 
reliable manual for the practical sportsman as 
well as for others who may be interested in the 
literature of field sports. It presents 
of importance on the care, treatment and break- 
ing of sporting dogs as well as instructive de- 
scriptive chapters on the rifle and its use. The 
haunts and habits of American game are de 
scribed truthfully. The book contains 550 pages 
of most interesting matter to any sportsman. 
Price $3.00. 


TRAIL AND CAMP-FIRE, The third volume of 
the Boone & Crockett Club edited by 
George Bird Grinnell and Theod 
Price $3.00, 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 

sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen 
of the widely scattered neighborhood used to 
meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
ewap lies.” Cloth. 187 pages. Price $1.25. 


WALL STREET AND THE WILDS. By A. W. 
Dimeck. The autobiography of a man whose 
interest in camping, shooting, fishing, buffalo 
hunting and wild life generally, brought him in 
touch with some of the famous plainsmen of his 
day.. Illustrated, $3.00. 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE 


ACROSS THE ANDES. By C. J. Post. A record 
of wandering and experiences between the Pa- 
cific Coast of South America and the head 
waters of the Amazon. LIllustrated. $2.00, 


ALL THE BROTHERS WERE VALLIANT. By 
Ben Ames Williams. A stirring tale of the eca 
full ‘on adventure, tropic love and muth 
nies. .50, 


4 YEAR WITH A WHALER. By W. N. Burns. 


whaler going from 
Illustrated. $2.00, 


CAMP FIRES IN THE YUKON. By Harry A. 
Auer. Covers the experiences and observations 
,° Ons ee Gctaitng an. opel 

e for those con’ 
tion ‘to this section, Price $9.00. 
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LAST SUMMER 


Remember how you got up’ in:the half-light of the early *morning, went.out on the misty lake and heard the 
“plop”. and “‘splash” of:-the hungry bass? .Remember.the.thrill: you got in the first ‘‘strike,” the vibrations that came 
along line and rod-like electric:currents froma living dynamo? 

Great, ‘wasn’t'it? Didn’t;you‘feel bully when :the,bronze-backed beauty .was -YOURS—a .- prize - worth winning? 
Going out‘ again next'Summer?. Right-o! Another treatin store for’ you. 


el Fish 


aeGrse REELS 
99 


ing Rods 


Will -be ready for you. . The up-to-date fisherman, who 
wants: the best there -is in’ tackle, gets. “Bristol” and 
Meek. You want:'the rod of super-strength and pliancy, 
the’ reel ‘of super-accuracy. 

Say, what if your wife should get you “Bristol” and 
Meek for_a_ Christmas present? Wouldn’t ‘that make 
you love her a little bit more? It’s just like a woman 
to be. so thoughtful. 

Perhaps you are already equipped for next. Summer's 
fishing, but .your.tackle needs some repairs, -Send it in 


to us during the winter months, when immediate atten- 
tion. may be given it. Don’t wait until Spring to order 
repairs or buy tackle. 

When you want “Bristor’ Rods and Meek or Blue 
Grass Reels, we recommend that you buy of your sport- 
ing goods dealer, but if he cannot supply you, or 
doesn’t seem anxious to do so, we will equip you at 
catalog prices. Accept no substitutes. ‘Bristol’. and 
Meek illustrated catalog, mailed free on request, will 
show you there’s nothing as good, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


84. HORTON STREET 


BRISTOL, CONN. 


Pacific Coast Branch 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company, 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Camels are sold every- 
in scientifically 
sealed packages of 20 
cigarettes; or ten pack- 
= (200) cigarettes in 
glassine - paper - cov- 
ered carton. We strong- 
recommend this 

for the home 

supply or 

you travel. 


. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
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answer your keenest || 
cigarette desires— 


for quality, for refreshing flavor 
and fragrance, for smooth, 
delightful Mellow-mildness, for 
“body” and for real and true 
satisfaction ! 


You have only to get acquainted 
with Camels to realize the ab- 
solute superiority of the Camel 
blend of choice Turkish and 
choice Domestic tobaccos. 
And, how you will prefer the 
Camel blend to either kind of 
tobacco smoked straight! We 
tell you it is a revelation ! 


Camels are so unusual, so un- 
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The Telegraph Printing Co. 
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like any cigarette you ever 
puffed on! They meet the ex- 
acting requirement of the most 
fastidious smokers! 


No matter how liberally you 
smoke Camels they will not tire 
your taste! And, it will delight } 
you to discover personally that § 
Camels leave no unpleasant 
cigaretty aftertaste or unpleas- 
ant cigaretty odor! 


Compare Camels with any ciga- 
rette in the world at any price! 
You’ll forget all about coupons, § 
premiums or gifts! 


o@>4 Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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asked the 
grown-ups to judge 
for themselves what 
Xmas present they wanted 
—they all chose 


“MURA 





